Editor  &  Publisher 


William  Yates  Bill  Jones  Kermit  Holt  Mike  Budrys  Eugene  Griffin 


So  proudly  we  hail* .  • 

For  outstanding  journalistic  performance  in 
1970,  these  five  men  were  chosen  by  our  top  editors 
as  winners  of  the  Tribune’s  28th  annual  Edward 
Scott  Beck  awards. 

This  is  the  highest  honor  we  can  pay  our  re¬ 
porters,  correspondents  and  photographers. 

We  salute  them  as  five  of  the  best  in  our  busi¬ 
ness.  We  thank  them  for  helping  keep  the  Tribune 
first  in  our  business. 


Of  the  nation’s  15  largest 
metropolitan  areas, 
Baltimore  now  gives  you 
the  highest  gain  in 
Effective  Buying  Income 
per  household. 

Up  8.1%. 

And,  in  Baltimore, 
The  News  American  gives 
you  the  highest  delivery 
into  those  households. 

219,140  families. 
13,715  more  than  the 
Evening  Sun. 


These  families  now  have 
an  EBI  of  $11,479. 

Multiply  that  by  those 
13,715  extra  homes 
and  you  get  $157,434,485. 

That’s  quite  a  dollar  dividend. 

In  Baltimore,  only 

The  News  American  delivers  it. 

We’re  multiplying. 

House  after  house  after  house. 
Day  after  day  after  day. 

The  News  American 

Baltimore.  Maryland 


Sources;  1 970  Sales  Management  Survey  of  Buying  Power.  ABC 
Publisher’s  Statement  for  six-month  period  ending  9/30/69. 


The  News  American  is  represented  nationally 
by  Key  Market  Advertising  Representatives,  Inc. 


The  News?  Schmooz 
I  can  live  without  it’.’ 


I  love  it,  I  love  it... 
I  wouldn’t  change 
it  for  the  world’.’ 


BOTH  SIDES  OF  THE  QUESTION 


Only  a  newspaper  committed  to  reporting  both  sides  of  a 
question  could  make  a  film  reporting  both  sides  of  itself. 

That's  just  what  happened  when  we  set  out  to  make  a 
motion  picture  about  how  we  gather  news. 

We  found  that  not  all  of  our  best  readers  are  our  best 
friends. 

The  result  is  a  film  unusual  in  its  candor. 


In  reporting  our  efforts  to  gather  news  in  a  fair- 
minded  manner  .  .  .  from  assignment,  to  on-location 
reporting,  to  editing,  and  layout,  the  film  is  ideal  for  a 
general  audience.  And  it  may  also  interest  you,  since 
communicating  to  the  public  how  a  newspaper  gathers 
news  fairly  is  a  matter  that  affects  us  all. 


Please  send  me  your  28-minute,  16mm  color  motion  picture,  “Both  Sides  of  the  Question'.'  I  under¬ 
stand  the  only  cost  to  my  organization  will  be  for  return  postage. 


Organization: 


I  request  the  following  viewing  date- 


PLEASE  MAIL  TO;  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  DEPARTMENT,  THE  DETROIT  NEWS, 
615  W.  LAFAYETTE  BLVD.,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN  48231. 

THE  DETROIT  NEWS 

Largest  evening  newspaper  circulation  in  America 


r 


Dry  Mat  could 
do  the  job  for 
all  letterpress 
applications, 
that’s  all 
we’d  make! 


BUT,  WE  DON’T 

For  most  newspaper  and  commercial  work  there  are 
no  finer  mats  than  Certified  Syndicate  or  Newspaper. 
But,  where  conditions  are  trying  or  the  standards  of 
reproduction  are  far  beyond  the  range  of  a  standard 
type  mat  for  commercial  work,  Certified  Blue 
Ribbon  Mats  or  Silvertone  should  be  your  choice. 
These  mats  are  particularly  suited  for  baking  on  the 
form ;  they  have  a  specially  treated  surface  which 
molds  to  unusual  depth  and  retains  the  impression 
under  all  conditions. 

To  select  the  mat  best  for  your  operation,  may  we 
suggest  you  contact  us  or  your  local  Certified  Dry 
Mat  salesman.  At  Certified,  you  have  a  choice. 


Certified  Dry  Mat  Corp.,  Dept.  P,  555  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MATS 

Used  as  the  standard  of  excellence  since  1924 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

FEBRUARY 

13- 15 — Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Arlington 
Hotel.  Hot  Springs,  Arlc. 

14- 16 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Park  Sheraton  Hotel, 
New  York  City. 

14-26— API  seminar  for  Circulation  managers.  Columbia  University,  New 
York  City. 

18- 20 — Georgia  Press  Institute.  University  of  Georgia,  Athens. 

19- 20 — West  Texas  Press  Association.  Sul  Ross  College,  Alpine,  Texas. 

19-20 — Oregon  Press  Conference.  Eugene  Hotel,  Eugene. 

19-21 — Maryland-Delaware-D.C.  Press  Association.  Lord  Baltimore  Hotel, 
Baltimore. 

19- 21 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association  and 
National  Telephone  Supervisors  School.  LaSalle  Hotel,  Chicago. 

20 —  Colorado  AP  Association  Brown  Palace  Hotel,  Denver. 

20- 21 — Texas  Press  Association,  web  offset  seminar.  Holiday  Inn,  Beaumont. 

21- 23 — Inland  Dally  Press  Association.  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

21- 24 — SNPA  Foundation  workshop  on  newspaper  libraries.  University  of 
Texas  Austin. 

22- 23 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  Sheraton  Plaza, 
Boston. 

28-March  12 — API  seminar  for  Sunday  and  Weekend  newspaper  editors. 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

MARCH 

4-9 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Paraisio-Marriott  Hotel,  Aca- 
pulcol,  Mexico. 

7-9 — SNPA  Mechanical  Conference  (Western).  Sheraton  Hotel,  Dallas. 

7-9 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  Fairmont  Hotel,  Dallas. 

7-10 — INCFO-NPRA  seminar  on  compensation  practices.  Marriott  Motor 
Hotel,  Atlanta. 

10- 13 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Chalfonte-Had- 
don  Hall,  Atlantic  City,  N.J. 

11- 13 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America.  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

12- 13 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  of  the  Carolines.  Velvet  Cloak 
Inn,  Raleigh,  N.C. 

13- 14 — Texas-New  Mexico  AP  Managing  Editors.  Downtown  Holiday  Inn, 
El  Paso. 

13- 15 — Midwest  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Hotel  Muehlebach, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

14- 16 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Hilton  Hotel, 
Indianapolis. 

14-26 — API  seminar  for  publishers,  editors  and  chief  news  executives. 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

17- 19 — Composition  Systems  seminar.  Rochester  Institute  of  Technology, 
Rochester,  N.Y. 

18- 20— N  ew  York  Press  Association.  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

18- 20 — North  &  East  Texas  Press  Association.  Contessa  Inn,  Longview. 

19- 21 — Northwest  Mechanical  Conference.  Hotel  Leamington,  Minneapolis. 

24- 25 — Inter  American  Press  Association,  Hotel  Embajador,  Santo  Domingo. 

25- 26 — New  Jersey  Press  Association  Newspaper  Institute.  Molly  Pitcher 
inn.  Red  Bank,  N.J. 

25- 27 — National  Newspaper  Association  government  workshop.  Washington, 
D.C. 

26- 27 — Texas  Press  Association  mechanical  conference.  Sam  Houston  State 
University.  Huntsville. 

26-27 — Hoosier  State  Press  Association.  Hilton  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 

26-27 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  10  Conference.  Union,  Washington. 
28-April  9 — API  seminar  for  investigative  reporters.  Columbia  University, 
New  York  City. 

3 1 -April  2 — Georgia  Press  Association.  News  workshop.  University  of 
Georgia,  Athens. 

APRIL 

1- 3 — PNPA-IAMA  Display  Advertising  Conference.  Pocono  Manor  Inn, 
Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 

2- 3 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  3  Conference.  Knoxville. 

2-3 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  4  Conference.  Cincinnati. 

4-6 — Interstate  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Hotel  Hershey,  Hershey, 
Pa. 

4-8 — Newspaper  Purchasing  Management  Association.  Mountain  Shadows 
Hotel,  Scottsdale,  Arizona. 

4-9 — PNPA  reporters'  seminar.  Penn  Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

4-1  I — International  Want  Ad  Week. 

13- 16 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Shoreham  Hotel,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

14- 16 — Illinois  Dally  Newspaper  Markets.  Advertising  workshop.  Ramada 
Inn,  Peoria. 
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With  65%  more  circulation  daily. . .  94%  more  Sunday. . .  one 
Washington  medium  leads  all  others.The  Washington  Post. 
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HEART  FUND 


YOU  USED  TO 


ROB  THE  MAIL  EVERY  YOUR  E&P 

WEEK.  HOW  COME  NOW  SUBSCRIPTION 

YOU  ROB  BANKS?  RAN  OUT. 


ORDER  YOUR  OWN  SUBSCRIPTION  NOW.  MAIL  THIS  COUPON. 


S  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  SSO  Third  Avenue.  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 
I  Dear  Editor  &  Publisher: 

{  Please  start  my  subscription  now,  addressed  to: 

*  Name  . 

I  Address  . 

I  City  . State . Zip . 

!  Company  . 

■  Nature  of  Business  . 

i  □  Remittance  enclosed  58  a  year,  U.S  and  Canada — 

J  All  other  countries,  520  a  year. 


CATCH-lines 

By  l^nora  Williamson 

HLLI.ETIN  HOAKD  BAUDS  took  over  at  tlie  Arizona 
Republic  in  I’lioenix  the  other  day.  Columnist  Paul  Dean  ex¬ 
plains  that  Toni  lioldthwaite.  entertainment  editor,  posted  a 
notiee  that  he  had  received  a  paid-for  package  of  books  on 
violins  from  .New  A  ork  hut  had  no  record  of  an  order.  Tom 
pleaded  for  anyone  who  knew  about  it  to  come  in  and  claim 
said  violin  hooks.  Immediately,  his  hack  was  turned,  office 
wags  pinned  adds  to  the  notice — such  as;  Any  strings  attach¬ 
ed? — There’s  enough  fiddling  around  here  as  it  is — Better 
check  Nero  in  Composing  Ja,  Mein,  Signed  .1.  Heifetz — .Send 
them  to  my  desk.  .Signed.  .1.  Benny  (39 1 . 

*  * 

TA  PO  H.API’A — .|ohn  Van  Horn  in  the  weekly  Fillmore 
(Calif.)  Herald  notes:  “Some  folks  aren’t  happy  if  they  don’t 
find  something  wrong  with  everything,  and  we  want  to  keep 
our  readers  haiipy.  If  you  see  any  mistakes  in  this  pajier  they 
were  put  there  on  purpose.” 

*  *  * 

IMP.WX  SIBI.E?  punned  the  Miluaukee  Journal  head  man 
for  the  story  of  a  cat’s  1.500-mile,  15-week  trek  hack  to  its 
earlier  California  home  after  being  lost  during  the  family’s 
move  from  Duke  to  Chickasha,  Oklahoma.  The  Journal  hoys 
were  having  a  gambol  that  day.  too.  with  another  head  about 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  Birdi'age  Vialk  guard  wearing  shoulder 
length  hair,  velvet  jeans,  and  a  shaggy  fur  coat:  “Hip,  2,  3,  4!” 
Then  for  a  page  1  story  of  how  a  Milwaukee  housewife’s  curi¬ 
osity  about  a  box  being  placed  in  some  bushes  at  midnight 
by  two  men  (detectives)  foiled  the  best  laid  plans  of  the 
police  to  trap  a  would-be  extortionist:  “Trap  Trii)i)ed”. 

*  *  * 

A  CUST  Ob'  AXIND  caught  Indianapolis  \eus  reporter 
Bettie  Fruits’  maxicoat  and  whirled  it  madly  around  her  head 
as  she  entered  a  supermarket.  A  wide-eyed  youngster  stand¬ 
ing  inside  the  door  jirornptly  demanded:  “Are  you  a  good 
witch  or  a  bad  witch?” 

*  *  * 

PIANA'  TITLE — “The  Electoral  Chair” — billboards  a 
new  interview  program  conducted  by  the  San  Francisco  Ex- 
amineFs  Don  West  for  an  educational  tv  channel  in  Santa 
Clara  County  featuring  interviews  with  civic  leaders  and  elect¬ 
ed  officials.  West,  who  reports  county  news  for  the  Examiner, 
interviewed  (George  Vierhus,  editor-publisher  of  the  Campbell 
Press  and  Campbell  government  officials  on  the  first  program 
in  late  January. 

*  *  * 

LOAD  OF  RUBBISH  was  what  the  London  Evening 
Standard  said  it  got  after  literary  editor  .Anthony  Hern  came 
up  with  the  idea  of  asking  readers  to  help  collect  good  news. 
Hern’s  idea  was  to  counter  .some  of  the  other  news  gloom. 
However,  with  the  English  reader  “who  doesn’t  rush  into  things, 
it  will  take  some  time  to  catch  on.”  he  notes  philosophically. 

Meantime,  hack  in  the  U.S.,  among  some  of  the  good  and  or 
bright  news  spots  featured  on  page  one  of  various  papers  was 
this  choice  by  the  Neiv  Haven  Register  relating  how'  a  Cali¬ 
fornia  man  forgot  his  attache  case  at  a  bank  while  cashing  his 
pay  check.  Rushing  back  later,  he  found  that  the  case  had 
been  dis|)atched  to  the  police  firing  range,  and  plugged  with  a 
large  caliber  bole  dead  center.  Police  and  bankers  had  feared 
the  case  contained  a  bomb. 

*  *  * 

JOURNALIST.S  DIE  YOUNG  was  the  K  innipeg  Free  Press 
head  for  the  Reuter  story  on  an  .American  Psychiatric  .Associ¬ 
ation  study  on  life  spans  of  men  in  W  hoi’s  ho.  But  the  Free 
Press  kicker  loyally  read,  “Like  the  Good?”  The  paper  gave 
a  big  play  to  the  story  that  correspondents,  journalists,  authors, 
editors,  and  critics  had  the  highest  mortality  rate.  “The  death 
ratio  of  correspondents  and  journalists  was  more  than  twice 
that  of  the  entire  sample.”  Women  were  not  included  because 
there  were  “too  few  listed  in  Who’s  W  ho  for  statistical  analysis.” 
*  *  * 

“TODAY’S  AMERICAN  cares  more  about  permanent  press 
than  a  free  press.”  observes  our  man  at  the  Trenton  (N.J.) 
Times,  Frank  Tyger. 
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Atabama^s  most  read^ 
most  readable 
magazine 

.M«irc  \lal>aiiiiiin><  anliripalt*. 
and  read  In  lUxifliinil  lhan  an>  other 
consumer  puhliealion.  In  fact.  o\er 
220.04MI  net  pai<i  <'opies  of  thin  colorful 
Sunda>  supplement  are  circulated 
nionthK  in  and  around  the  nation's 
f(>th  largest  Metropolitan  \rea.  it2nd 
largest  \l>l.  Kach  issue  of  In  Dixieluntl 
reaches  almo»t  tuice  as  man\  M)l 
households  as  l.ifc.  Mi  l  nils,  /'/uyhoy 
and  7'(/ne  conihined.  In  Metro  Itir- 
min^hani  it  reaches  nearU  ihri'n  linn's  us 
nian\  households  as  the  conihined  cir¬ 
culations  of  Hi-nih'r's  IHf;osl  and  71 
(wiiiile.  Most  important.  In  Ilixit'Innil 
pro\  ides  more  iindiiplieated  prospects 
for  your  product  than  any  other  ma^- 
a^ine  cum-ntly  circulated  in  Mahania. 
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house  Neuspapcrs  (Metro  Siihurhia. 
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Robert  U.  Brown  James  Wright  Brown 

Publisher  and  Editor  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Charter  Member,  Audit 
Bureao  of  Cireulationa 
Member,  American 
Business  Press  Inc. 


6  Mo.  average  net  paid  June  SO,  1970 — 2G,16t 
Renewal  Rate — 72.49% 


Antitrust — strike  machinery 

President  Xi\on,  in  his  fourili  legislative  message  to  Congress,  has 
asked  for  stronger  inadiinery  to  ward  olf  strikes  in  the  transportation 
industry. 

It  is  said  that  this  would  represent  the  only  major  change  in  the 
4!)-year-old  Railway  Labor  Act  and  the  21-year-old  Taft-Hartley  Act 
since  their  enactment. 

We  submit  that  information  is  just  as  important  as  transportation 
to  the  economic  and  cidtural  freedom  and  progress  of  this  country 
and  President  Nixon’s  pro|>osal,  which  amounts  to  compidsory'  ar¬ 
bitration.  shoidd  he  ex|)anded  to  cover  strikes  against  news  media  as 
well. 

In  the  last  decatle,  the  inlormation  media  of  this  country — par¬ 
ticularly  the  ilaily  printed  press — have  been  sidijected  to  strikes  that 
have  brought  a  blackout  of  news  services  and  seriously  deprived  the 
people  of  vital  infonnation.  In  several  cities,  notably  New  York  City, 
the  blackout  has  lasted  so  long  that  ultimately  some  newsjiapers  have 
been  forced  to  suspend  permanently  and  the  circulation  and  adver¬ 
tising  volume  of  the  survivors  has  been  seriously  curtailed. 

Collective  bargaining  in  the  newspaper  business — as  well  as  the 
transportation,  automotive,  construction,  and  many  other  industries 
— has  become  a  farce.  I'he  power  of  unions  has  grown  to  the  point 
that  management’s  refusal  ol  bargaining  demand  inevitably  brings 
a  strike  and  susjx*nsion  of  business.  Bargaining  is  no  longer  “collec¬ 
tive” — it  is  “or  else.” 

In  addition,  management  in  many  businesses — the  newspaper  busi- 
n(?ss  as  well  as  the  transportation  business — has  found  that  ingrained 
and  embedded  feathei  bedding  and  make-work  provisions  are  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  dishxlge  even  though  they  are  prohibited  by  law. 

1  here  is  a  great  deal  of  sound  logic  in  the  jtroposal  that  labor 
unions  should  be  held  accountable  under  the  same  antitrust  and 
rf?slraint  ol  trade  laws  that  apply  to  businesses.  Lhere  is  also  sound 
logic  in  the  suggestion  that  collective  bargaining  should  be  restored 
to  its  originally-intended  two-wav  street  status.  C^ertainly,  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  state  of  economics  in  this  country  there  is  no  justification  for 
pursuing  a  philosophy  of  labor  relations  that  is  all  take  and  no  give. 
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End  of  investigative  reporting  this  issue 


It  seems  to  us  that  recent  court  rulings  forcing  reporters  to  testifv  Ad-ventures  .  14 
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letters 


BRIGHT  FUTURE 

I  read  with  extreme  interest,  if  not  with 
full  agreement,  the  article  by  Spyridon 
Granilsas  (January  16)  entitled,  “Dim  fu¬ 
ture  is  seen  for  German  papers.”  I  feel 
I  would  be  remiss  were  I  not  to  make 
a  few  observations  regarding  tbis  survey 
and  present  my  viewpoint  as  editor  of  tbe 
Buffalo  Volksfreund,  a  102-year-old  Ger- 
man-American  weekly. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  headline  was 
injudicious,  based  as  it  was  on  the  opinion 
of  one  editor.  Dr.  Hans  Steinitz  of  the 
Aufbau,  which  you  characterize  as  a 
Jewish-oriented  weekly.  This  is  most  ap¬ 
parent  when  quite  the  contrary  view  of 
the  editorship  of  the  New  Yorker  Stoats- 
Zeitung  und  Herold  is  presented  further 
on  in  the  story. 

We  on  the  Volksfreund  .share  the  view' 
of  the  Staats-Zeitung  und  Herold’s  Erwin 
Steuer  and  Wolfgang  Hamel  that  a  bright 
future  exists  for  German-American  jour¬ 
nalism.  This  is  not  to  minimize  the  prob¬ 
lems  inherent  in  furthering  a  paper  ap- 
pearing  in  a  foreign  language  as  the 
“melting  pot”  process  unfolds  among  ad¬ 
mittedly  large  numbers  of  fully  assimi¬ 
lated  second  generation  German-Ameri- 
cans. 

However,  there  is  another  trend,  but 
briefly  touched  upon,  which  I  think  is 
worthy  of  note  and  to  which  the  Volks¬ 
freund  can.  in  part,  attribute  its  continu¬ 
ing  rise.  That  is  the  reattachment  of  in¬ 
creasing  numbers  of  third  generation  citi¬ 
zens  to  the  cultural  roots  of  their  fore¬ 
bears  and  which  is  reflected,  at  least  on 
the  Niagara  Frontier,  in  a  vigorous  re¬ 
vival  in  the  schools  of  the  teaching  of  the 
German  language.  This  phenomenon  is, 
naturally,  a  pet  project  of  our  paper  and 
one  in  which  tbe  German  societies  are 
participating.  Nor  is  this  purely  a  matter 
of  nationality  orientation,  for  the  import¬ 
ance  of  a  knowledge  of  German  in  the 
various  academic  disciplines  is  fully  un¬ 
derstood  in  non-German  circles.  This,  too, 
benefits  the  German-American  press. 

A  measure  of  the  vigor  of  the  German- 
American  press  in  the  Buffalo  area  can  be 
seen  in  the  fact  that  the  market  is  the 
object  of  an  active  competition  between 
the  V^olksfreund  and  a  Rochester  German- 
American  weekly,  the  Deutscher  Wochen- 
spiegel,  which  maintains  a  staff  in  our 
circulation  area.  Neither  paper,  incident¬ 
ally,  was  mentioned  by  name  in  the  list 
of  German  publications  in  Mr.  Granitsas’ 
article  except  that  the  Volksfreund  was 
dismissed  as  an  anonymous  member  of  the 
l.S-paper  William  A.  Peter  group.  Further, 
the  Troy  Freie  Presse,  which  was  listed 
is  defunct,  its  editor  and  publisher  having 
died  on  September  20,  1970  at  which  sad 
juncture  the  paper  ceased  to  publish. 

Granted  that  this  particular  instance 
might  be  construed  as  supporting  the 
“dim  future”  thesis,  we  see  this  as  a  spe¬ 
cific  response  to  special  circumstances. 
The  reader  potential  in  that  area  remains. 

With  regard  to  the  Peter  group,  the  ob¬ 
servation  that  “these  papers  are  mostly 
local  editions  of  the  three  Omaha  week¬ 
lies.”  while  true  superficially,  at  least  in 


the  case  of  the  Volksfreund  in  no  way 
les.sens  their  role  as  individual  papers 
serving  their  respective  communities.  We, 
for  example,  publish  24  tabloid  pages 
whose  local  content  (with  access  to  Page 
1  when  called  for)  are  fully  staffed  and 
prepared  for  publication  here.  Our  ac¬ 
cess  to  pages  is  governed  only  by  our 
news  and  advertising  space  requirements. 

In  sum,  by  my  reckoning  instead  of 
“about  two  dozen  publications  in  German 
today,”  I  make  it  at  least  40.  And,  should 
the  immigration  flow  be  stimulated,  wbo 
can  say  how  many  more  may  yet  come 
into  being? 

It  is  merely  out  of  a  desire  to  illumi¬ 
nate  some  shadowy  corners  that  this  letter 
is  written  and  to  offset  the  “doomsday” 
impression  which  emerges  from  the  E&P 
article — an  impression  with  which  we 
strongly  disagree. 

Burt  Erickson  Nelson 

Buffalo,  N.Y. 

*  *  * 

UNOGRAPH  QUEST 

A  census  of  any  Linograph  linecasting 
machines  still  operating  in  the  United 
States  is  being  taken  by  the  Linograph 
Society  (non-profit). 

The  society  is  seeking  to  save  the  few 
remaining  Linographs  operating  or  stored 
from  being  scrapped.  Persons  knowing  of 
a  Linograph,  in  any  condition,  are  asked 
to  send  its  location  to  the  Linograph  So¬ 
ciety. 

The  society  will  bring  together  owners 
w'hen  they  wish  to  exchange  parts  or  in¬ 
formation  on  these  machines.  No  parts 
have  been  made  since  1940.  It  is  hoped 
that  by  creating  new  interest  in  tbe  ma¬ 
chine  buyers  can  be  found  for  machines 
no  longer  needed.  It  is  hoped  that  no  more 
Linographs  will  be  scrapped  but  preserved 
because  of  their  historical  significance. 
The  society  charges  no  fees  of  any  kind. 

The  Linograph  was  built  in  Davenport. 
Iowa  until  1940.  It  was  similar  to  tbe 
Linotype,  but  smaller,  only  5'4"  bigh.  quite 
efficient  and  found  its  way  into  many  coun¬ 
try  weeklies  in  the  ’30’s  and  ’40's.  Some  are 
still  setting  type.  The  Linograph  Company 
was  purchased  by  Intertype  in  1944  and 
no  Linographs  were  ever  again  assembled. 

Fred  C.  Williams 

24667  Heather  Court. 

Hayward,  Calif.  94545 

*  *  * 

DATA  FOR  BOOK 

“The  Story  of  Advertising”  is  the  title 
of  a  book  which  I  am  writing  to  tell  16- 
year-olds  about  the  history,  growth  and 
role  of  advertising,  I  would  be  grateful  if 
you  could  invite  your  readers  to  send  me 
examples  and  details  of  campaigns  and 
uses  of  media  which  would  make  this  story 
all  the  more  interesting. 

I  would  be  interested  in  campaigns 
which  helped  to  build  new  industries  in 
the  United  States,  or  which  helped  to  sell 
goods  or  services  over  the  vast  distances 
of  North  America.  And  because  your 
media,  and  some  of  your  regulations,  differ 
from  those  in  Britain,  I  would  jiarticularly 
welcome  examples  of  advertising  which 
are  essentially  American. 

FRA'  K  JEFKINS 

184-185  Temple  Chambers. 

Temple  Avenue, 

London.  E.  C.  4 


PROBLEMS 

In  a  letter  to  the  editor  (December  19) 
Corinne  R.  Janssens  said  that  “all  to 
often”  newspapers  have  failed  to  report 
the  problems  of  the  ghetto  and  the  dis¬ 
advantaged. 

I  don't  know  what  papers  the  lady 
reads,  but  since  she  is  an  assistant  profes¬ 
sor  in  a  school  of  communications,  she 
really  ought  to  subscribe  to  some  of  the 
great,  good  and  mediocre  papers  that  do 
cover  these  areas  adequately.  There  are 
hundreds  of  them.  Her  letter  implied  they 
were  rare. 

Fact  is,  the  challenge  today  is  to  find 
new  ways  to  present  “the  same  old  story.” 

That’s  tough  problem,  and  a  letter  from 
an  educator  that  shows  such  ignorance  of 
what’s  going  on  in  newspapers  makes  one 
wonder  whether  anyone  is  learning  how 
to  solve  it. 

Peter  Farrell 

Bloomfield,  N.J. 

*  *  * 

NOT  A  ‘THROWAWAY’ 

In  regards  to  news  brief  (Page  13, 
January  23)  under  heading  "Throwaway 
Paper  Ordinance  Upheld”.  .  .  The  Van 
Nuys  News  and  Green  Sheet  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1911.  adjudicated  a  few'  years 
later  as  a  newspaper  of  general  circula¬ 
tion.  It  is  not  a  shopper  or  a  throwaway 
but  a  controlled  circulation  newspaper 
published  four  times  a  week  with  circula¬ 
tion  of  263,000  (approximately  400  pages 
weekly),  per  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions. 

If  an  appeal  is  made  it  will  go  to  the 
.State  Supreme  Court  and  not  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  Lfnited  States. 

Maurice  W.  Markham 

Van  Nuys,  Calif. 

(This  writer  is  president  and  publisher 
of  the  Van  Nuys  News  and  Green  Sheet.) 


Short  Takes 

Her  reign  started  in  1937  and  con¬ 
tinued  until  her  death  in  1901. — Red¬ 
lands  (Cal.)  Daily  Facts. 

*  *  * 

Judge  B  .  .  .  said  by  legal  definition 
a  prostitute  is  a  woman  who  sells  her 
body  for  hire.  He  said  the  two  w'omen 
should  have  been  charged  under  an¬ 
other  ordinance  which  prohibits  solicit¬ 
ing  for  immortal  purposes. — Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal. 

♦  ♦  * 

HEADLINE:  Victim  Refuses  To 
Name  Killer. — Dallas  (Tex.)  Moiming 
News. 

*  *  * 

When  he  returned  to  a  loft  in  New 
York  City,  in  a  setting  of  concrete  and 
steal,  his  w'ork  began  to  suffer. — Wash¬ 
ington  (D.C.)  Star. 

♦  *  * 

Mayor  J  .  .  .  presented  B  .  .  .  with  a 
plaque  recognizing  his  rear’s  seiwice  to 
the  city. —  Pocatello  Idaho  State  Journal. 
♦  *  * 

{E&P  pays  $2  each  for  amusing  typo¬ 
graphical  errors  found  in  newspapers 
and  piiblislwd  here.) 
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Mo¥e  0¥ei;  Maigret 


THIS  IS 
THE  MAN 


THIS  IS 
THE 

INSPECTOR 


THIS  IS 


UPl  got  an  exclusive  on  a 
real  detective— Marcel  Carrere. 
He  master-minded  France’s 
biggest  haul  of  drugs  and  drug 
smugglers.  It’s  a  more  exciting 
story  than  any  mystery  novel. 


Last  fall,  Carrere  climaxed 
his  35-year  police  career  when  he 
and  his  men  seized  a  daring 
young  smuggler  and  his  girlfriend 
—with  more  than  twenty 
million  dollars  worth  of  heroin 
bound  for  the  U.S.  Enough,  in  the 
words  of  the  U.S.  Narcotics 
Bureau,  to  turn  on  every  teen-ager 
in  America. 


Marcel  Carrere’s  hunches 
are  among  the  most  formidable 
weapons  of  France’s  Police 
Headquarters.  Carrere  had  a 


hunch  about  Jean  Breuil,  a 
mysteriously  wealthy  citizen  of 
Bayonne.  And— as  usual— the 
hunch  paid  off. 


How  did  it  all  happen?  Two 
UPl  reporters,  Dick  Growald  and 
Ray  Herndon,  went  to  work  to 
unravel  all  the  tangled  threads  of 
“The  Affair  of  Jean  Breuil.”  They 


i 


THESE  ARE  THE 
DETECTIVES 
WITH  THE  “STUFF' 


i  THIS  WAS  THE 

Mioing^lace 


THIS  IS 
THE 
AMI-8 


Pardon^  Poirot* 


succeeded  in  persuading  French 
police  authorities  to  open  up 
their  files  to  an  unprecedented 
extent.  And  the  full,  stranger- 
than-fiction  story  is  now  available 
to  DPI  subscribers  only.  It’s  a 
three-part  series  (with  ^ 


photographs)  that  really  rates 
the  term  “thrilling.”  Look  for  this 
exciting  series  from  DPI,  starting 
February  22  for  release  the 
second  week  In  March. 


Will  your  paper  miss  out? 
Will  your  readers  miss  out? 

If  you  want  to  make  sure  they 
don’t— get  in  touch  today 
with  your  Regional 

Executive  or  nearest 
DPI  bureau. 


UPlisat 
the  scene 

United  Press  international 
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Reporter  confidence  bill 
has  30  sponsors  in  House 

By  Luther  A.  llustun 


the  editorial  page.” 

The  co-sponsors  of  the 
Whalen  bill  ai'e: 

John  B.  Anderson,  (R.  Ill.)  ; 
William  R.  Anderson,  (D- 
Tenn.) ; 

Nick  Begich,  (D- Alaska) ; 
Shirley  Chisholm,  (D-N.  Y.) ; 
John  Conyers  Jr.,  (I)-Mich.) ; 


The  Newsmen’s  Privilege  Act 
of  1971  to  j)ermit  reporters  to 
keep  confidential  unpublished 
information  and  the  sources  of 
that  information  was  introduced 
in  the  House  on  February  10  by 
Representative  Charles  W. 
Whalen  Jr.,  Republican  of  Ohio, 
with  29  colleagues  as  co¬ 
sponsors. 

The  measure  would  apply  to 
])ioceedings  before  federal 
courts,  grand  juries,  the  Con¬ 
gress,  agencies,  departments 
and  commissions.  In  that  re¬ 
spect  it  is  considerably  broader 
than  a  similar  measure  intro¬ 
duced  by  former  Representative 
Richard  L.  Ottinger  of  New 
York,  which  failed  of  passage 
in  the  91st  Congress. 

C.lariiies  pres.s  rights 

Whalen  said  his  specific  legis¬ 
lative  intent  was  “to  clarify 
certain  First  Amendment  free 
press  rights  and  to  guarantee 
against  any  infringement  of 
those  rights.”  “The  concern 
here,”  he  said,  “is  not  so  much 
the  newsman  as  an  individual 
as  the  entitlement  of  the  public 
to  the  free  flow  of  news  and 
information.” 

“This  legislation  pei-mits 
newsmen  to  keep  confidential 
unpublished  information  as  well 
as  sources  of  that  information 
except  where  disclosure  is 
necessary  to  protect  human  life 
or  to  prevent  espionage  or  for¬ 
eign  aggression  against  the 
United  States,”  Whalen  said. 

“Since  the  initial  introduction 
of  the  bill  in  March,  1970,  there 
has  been  some  judicial  progress 
as  a  result  of  certain  cases 
along  the  lines  of  this  bill. 
However,  I  believe  that  the 
broader  coverage  provided  by 
this  legislation,  which  would  in¬ 
clude  the  Congress,  agencies 
and  departments,  is  necessary 
to  pre.serve  fully  the  intent  of 
the  First  Amendment. 

Alarming  t'rosion 

“Further  legislative  reinfor¬ 
cement  is  also  in  order  because 
of  the  surjjrising,  if  not  alarm¬ 
ing,  amount  of  public  support  of 
press  censorship  identified  in  a 
recent  national  poll.  Any  ero- 


diminishes  the  rights  of  every 
single  citizen  of  this  country. 
Thus,  even  the  slightest  restric¬ 
tion  of  this  freedom  cannot  be 
tolerated. 

“There  have  been  attempts 
during  the  last  year  to  bring 
into  the  courts  the  notes,  uned¬ 
ited  film  and  tapes  of  newspa¬ 
per  and  television  reporters. 
Such  actions  clearly  are  a 
threat  to  freedom  of  the  press 
and  the  time-honoied  right  of 
newsmen  to  protect  confidential 
sources. 

“If  the  news  media  are  pre¬ 
vented  from  affording  in¬ 
formants  the  protection  of 
anonymity,  the  atmosphere  we 
■so  dearly  prize  w'ithin  the  na¬ 
tion  will  gradually  become  less 
free  than  the  Founding  Fathers 
intended.  .As  one  former  gov¬ 
ernment  official  put  it,  newsmen 
are  to  be  held  accountable  only 
for  what  they  publish  or  broad- 
ca.st,  not  for  what  they  have  in 
their  notes.” 

The  court  cases  referred  to 
by  Rep.  Whalen  include  that  of 
Earl  Caldwell,  a  reporter  for 
the  \ew  York  Times,  who  re¬ 
fused  to  appear  before  a  grand 
jury  for  questioning  about  arti¬ 
cles  he  had  written  relating  to 
activities  of  the  Black  Panth¬ 
ers.  Caldwell  was  convicted  of 
contempt  of  court  but  the  con¬ 
viction  was  reversed  by  a  feder¬ 
al  court  of  appeals.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  has  asked  the 
Supreme  Court  to  set  aside  the 
appellate  court  ruling  but  the 
high  court  has  not  yet  acted. 

Another  case  that  probably 
will  reach  the  Supreme  Court  is 
that  of  Mark  Knops,  editor  of 
an  underground  newspaper, 
who  was  jailed  for  refusing  to 
answer  questions  in  a  grand 
jury  inquiry  into  violence  on  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  cam¬ 
pus.  In  upholding  the  convic¬ 
tion,  the  Wisconsin  Supreme 
Court  said  that  the  public’s 
“overriding  need  to  know”  what 
Knops  might  be  able  to  disclose 
outw'eighed  his  right  as  a  jour¬ 
nalist  to  conceal  his  sources. 

A  third  case  involves  Paul  M. 
Branzburg,  a  reporter  for  the 
Louisville  Courier  Journal,  who 
w'as  summoned  to  appear  before 


nection  with  stories  he  wrote 
about  marijuana  and  hashish. 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Potter 
Stuart  has  blocked  Branzburg’s 
appearance  before  the  grand 
jury  for  2.30  days  to  give  him 
time  to  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court  on  grounds  that  the 
grand  jury  summons  violates 
freedom  of  the  press. 

The  grand  jury  appearance 
of  Paul  Pappas,  a  Rhode  Island 
television  station  reporter- 
photographer,  also  has  been 
stayed  by  a  Supreme  Court  or¬ 
der  pending  further  appeal 
from  a  Massachusetts  court  rul¬ 
ing  that  he  has  no  constitution¬ 
al  right  to  withhold  information 
he  might  have  on  activities  at  a 
Black  Panther  headquarters. 

Whalen  told  the  House  that 
some  critics  consider  the  pro¬ 
posed  legislation  an  “over¬ 
reaction  to  the  issue.” 

Apatlietic  to  tlireal 

“In  my  view,”  he  said,  “too 
few  people,  including  the  press 
itself,  are  reacting  sufficiently 
to  the  threat  to  the  free  and 
uninhibited  functioning  of  the 
press  and  to  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  guarantees  upon  which  its 
independence  is  ba.«ed.  It  will  be 
too  late  to  cry  ‘fire’  when  the 
barn  is  already  burned, 

“It  is  worth  noting  that 
whenever  a  takeover  of  an  ex¬ 
isting  government  is  attempted, 
it  frequently  involves  silencing 
or  censoring  the  newspapers 
and  seizing  the  television  and 
radio  stations.  One  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  hallmarks  of  the  totali¬ 
tarian  state  is  control  of  the 
media.” 

Whalen  declared  that  supnort 
of  his  bill  does  not  mean  that 
the  press  is  without  defects. 

“The  press  is  hardly  per¬ 
fect,”  he  said.  “Most  reporters 
and  columni.sts  agree  that  im¬ 
provement  is  needed.  It  has 
been  traditional  for  the  press 
to  ignore  its  own  warts  and 
concentrate  instead  on  every¬ 
one  else’s.” 

But,  he  said,  an  era  of  self- 
scrutiny  seems  to  have  begun, 
citing  the  action  of  the  Wash- 
ington  Post  in  giving  “one  of  its 
editors  (Richard  Harwood)  the 


Charles  C.  Diggs  Jr.,  (D- 
Mich.)  ; 

Edwin  W.  Edwards  (D-La.) ; 

Joshua  Eilberg,  (D-Pa.) ; 

Edwin  B.  For.sj-the,  (R-N. 

J.): 

Seymour  Helpern,  (R-N.  Y.) ; 

Michael  Harrington,  ID- 
Mass.)  ; 

Robert  L.  Leggett,  (D- 
Calif.) ; 

Barren  J.  Mitchell,  (D-MD.) ; 

William  S.  Moorehead,  (D- 
Pa.)  ; 

Charles  A.  Mosher,  (R- 
Ohio) ; 

Claude  Pepper,  (D-Fla.) ; 

Bertram  L.  Podell,  (D-N. 
Y.); 

Walter  E.  Powell,  (R.  Ohio)  ; 

Thomas  M.  Rees,  (D-Calif.)  ; 

Donald  W.  Riegle,  (R-Mich.) ; 

Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal,  (D- 
N.  Y.)  ; 

Edward  R.  Roybal,  (D- 
Calif.) ; 

James  H.  Sebeuer,  (D-N. 
Y.); 

J.  William  Stanton,  (R- 
Ohio)  ; 

Louis  Stokes,  ( D-Ohio) ; 

Lionel  Van  Deerlin,  (D- 
Calif.) : 

Guy  Vander  Jagt  (R-Mich.) ; 

Charles  .A.  Vanik  (D-Ohiol ; 

Lester  Wolff,  (D-N.  Y.). 

*  t 

^  ill  sliidy  ri^lil.s 

Robert  B.  Williamson,  former 
Chief  Justice  of  Maine,  has 
been  designated  as  chairman  of 
a  panel  which  the  Twentieth 
Century  Fund  has  established 
to  define  the  rights  of  journal¬ 
ists  to  protect  confidential  sour¬ 
ces  of  information. 

The  fund  plans  to  publish  a 
full  report  of  the  task  force, 
with  background  material, 
which  will  be  written  by  Fred 
P.  Graham,  Xew  York  Times 
reporter  at  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States. 

Members  of  the  panel  are : 

Mike  Wallace,  CBS  New's. 

George  E.  Reedy,  former 
press  secretary  to  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Ralph  de  Toledano,  columnist. 

Norman  E.  Isaacs,  lecturer  at 
Columbia  University. 

Jack  Bass,  Charlotte  (N.  C.) 
Observer. 


sion  of  freedom  of  the  press  a  grand  jury  to  testify  in  con-  license  to  talk  about  its  flaws  on  {Continued  on  page  12) 
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Newsmen  hampered  4  photographers  lost  in  Laos 

-I-  Four  nress  nhotoirranhers  are  believer!  to  have 


on  Laos  invasion 


By  Michael  Putzcl 

VsMM-ialecl  Press  Vt  riter 

By  a  combination  of  design 
and  circumstance,  the  U.  S.- 
supported  South  Vietnamese  in¬ 
vasion  of  Laos  has  been  one  of 
the  most  difficult  major  oper¬ 
ations  of  the  war  for  newsmen 
to  cover. 

In  tlie  field,  correspondents 
have  met  transpoilation  and 
communications  obstacles  that 
by  usual  Vietnam  standards  are 
incredittly  obtuse,  snafued,  or 
both. 

And  at  forward  headquarters 
(Quang  Tri)  and  in  Saigon,  rel¬ 
iable  information  has  been 
unobtainable  or  delayed. 

L<M-al  hroailcasls 

Although  the  entire  oper¬ 
ational  plan,  including  the  drive 
into  Laos  itself,  was  general 
knowledge  well  before  it  began. 
South  Vietnamese  officers  re¬ 
fused  for  more  than  a  week  to 
talk  to  newsmen  or  even  indi¬ 
cate  when  official  secrecy  might 
he  lifted — even  after  its  details 
were  broadcast  on  local  radio. 

On  Tuesday,  the  day  after  the 
massive  incursion  began,  an  in¬ 
formation  orticer  was  assigned 
to  assist  about  00  western  cor- 
resixmdents  covering  the  oper¬ 
ation. 

He  said  he  would  try  to  set 
up  a  briefing  with  Lt.  Gen. 
Hoang  Xuan  Lam,  the  com¬ 
mander,  and  get  permission  for 
newsmen  to  accompany  South 
Vietnamese  forces  into  Laos. 

But  no  action  came,  and  he 
didn’t  even  show  up  at  the 
nightly  briefing  at  24th  Corps 
Forward  Headquarters.  Mean¬ 
while,  L'.  S.  military  spokesmen 
told  newsmen  that  even  if  the 
South  Vietnamese  lift  their 
ban — imposed,  they  claimed,  for 
.security  reasons — reporters 
could  not  cross  the  border 
aboard  U.  S.  suppoi't  helicop¬ 
ters. 

U.  S.  officers  first  clamped  a 
six-day  embargo  on  the  story 
and  even  refused  to  permit 
newsmen  to  report  the  existence 
of  the  blackout  itself.  (E&P, 
February  <J). 

No  coiiiiiient 

-Xt  nightly  background 
briefings  with  U.  S.  officers  the 
political  .sensitivity  of  the  oper¬ 
ation  is  such  that  any  mention 
of  Laos  bring.s  a  firm  “no  com¬ 
ment  on  out-country  oper¬ 
ations.” 

When  the  invasion  began, 
.‘south  Vietnamese  armored 


cavali’y  troopers  refused  to  take 
newsmen  aboard  their  armored 
vehicles,  and  reporters  trying  to 
hitch  rides  along  Route  9  w'ere 
told  by  South  Vietnamese  truck 
drivers,  “No  Bao  Chi,  No  Bao 
Chi  (no  journalists).” 

“It’s  the  first  time  I’ve  ever 
.seen  an  order  that  got  that  far 
down  the  chain  of  command,” 
said  one  newsman. 

The  problems  of  newsmen 
have  been  further  hampered  by 
l  ad  weather  that  has  restricted 
air  and  ground  movements,  and 
by  heavily  overloaded  radio¬ 
telephone  circuits  into  Saigon. 

U.  S.  helicopter  crews  were 
ordered  not  to  take  reporters  on 
any  missions  across  the  border. 
.•\t  least  two  dozen  newsmen 
were  stranded  at  the  busy  Khe 
Sanh  airstrip,  unable  to  go  west 
to  the  border  or  east,  back  to 
Quang  Tri. 

One  photographer,  trying  to 
got  back  from  Quang  Tri  with 
film,  got  approval  from  a  heli¬ 
copter  pilot  but  was  stopped  by 
a  colonel  named  Chami)ion. 

“You’ve  got  a  macv  ))ress 
card?  Then  why  don’t  you  get 
M.ACV  to  give  you  a  helicoj)ter?” 
suggested  the  colonel. 

Hespite  the  prohibitions,  some 
newsmen  got  past  the  South  Vi¬ 
etnamese  military  police  block¬ 
ing  them  at  the  border  and  rode 
or  walked  into  Laos.  Others 
were  able  to  climb  aboard  heli¬ 
copters  that  flew  into  Laos  and 
get  back  the  same  way  with  sto¬ 
ries  and  film. 

However,  some  newsmen  who 
reached  Laos  found  themselves 
with  no  way  to  get  back  except 
to  hike  back  along  Route  9,  past 
piles  of  North  Vietnamese 
weapons  and  ammunition  sup¬ 
plies  abandoned  along  the  road. 

A  South  Vietnamese 
cameraman  for  nbc  boarded  a 
U.  S.  helico})ter  with  South  Vi¬ 
etnamese  rangers  and  flew  into 
Laos,  but  w'hen  the  door  gun¬ 
ner.  an  enlisted  man,  saw  that 
the  passenger  carried  a  movie 
camera,  he  snatched  it  away 
and  hurled  it  1,000  feet  into  the 
jungle  below. 

Eoolojiy  reports  cited 

The  National  Health  Founda¬ 
tion,  an  association  interested  in 
freedom  of  choice  in  matters  of 
health,  awarded  plaques  for 
“integrity  in  journalism”  to  the 
Alameda  (Calif.)  TimesStar 
at  its  recent  meeting  in  Los  An¬ 
geles. 


Four  press  i)hotographers  are  believed  to  have  died  when  the 
helicopter  in  which  they  were  riding  was  shot  down  in  Laos  on 
Wednesday  (Feb.  10). 

They  were; 

Henri  Huet,  4.‘1,  Associated  Press;  former  combat  photographer 
with  the  French  forces  in  Vietnam  from  1949  to  1952;  U.S. 
Economic  Mission  and  U.S.  Information  Agency  photographer 
before  he  joined  AP  in  196.'). 

Kent  Potter,  24,  United  Press  International;  joined  the  news 
service  in  Philadelphia  iii  196.”  and  went  to  Saigon  in  1966; 
newsphoto  manager  for  Vietnam. 

Larry  Burrows,  44,  Life  magazine;  has  been  covering  the 
Indochina  war  off  and  on  since  1962. 

Keisaburo  Shimamoto,  Pan- Asia  Newspaper  Alliance;  much 
of  his  work  has  ajipeared  in  Xewsieeek  magazine. 

Huet  and  Burrows  won  the  Robert  Capa  Memorial  Award  of 
the  Over.seas  Press  Club  for  “superlative  .still  photography  re- 
(luiring  excejitional  courage  and  enterprise.” 

Capa,  a  Life  photographer,  was  killed  in  1954  in  Indochina. 
Since  U.S.  involvement  in  the  war  a  dozen  American  newsmen 
have  died  in  Vietnam — three  of  them  AP  photographers. 

The  four  who  are  missing  flew  over  an  area  of  Laos  where 
U.S.  pilots  have  reported  heavy  antiaircraft  defenses.  The  press 
copter  and  another  with  South  Vietnamese  soldiers  were  ajipar- 
ently  shot  down.  Air  Force  rescue  helicoiiter  crews  spotted 
wreckage  and  bodies  “but  no  indication  of  survivors.” 


Study  Rights 

(Continued  from  ]nt</e  11) 

Tom  Forcade,  Underground 
Press  Syndicate. 

Bert  H.  Early,  .\merican  Bar 
.\ssociation. 

Shirley  Hufstedler,  U.  S. 
Court  of  Appeals,  Los  Angeles. 

L.  F.  Palmer,  Chicago  Daily 
XeiC!^. 

Roger  N.  Rook,  district  attor¬ 
ney,  Clackamas  County,  Ore¬ 
gon. 

J.  Anthony  Lukas,  Xeiv  York 
Times. 

The  scope  of  the  subpoena 
power  of  government  agencies 
and  rights  of  newsmen  under 
the  First  Amendment  will  be 
examined  in  the  study.  This 
work  will  update  similar  studies 
made  over  the  last  30  years  by 
a  New  York  State  Legislative 
Commission  and  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Press  Institute. 

• 

‘Bart’  is  surprised 
oil  50tli  anniversary 

A  surprise  “golden  service” 
tribute  was  paid  Frank  H.  Bar¬ 
tholomew  this  week  in  San 
Francisco  on  the  50th  annivei’- 
sary  of  his  entry  into  press  as¬ 
sociation  work.  He  is  board 
chairman  of  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational. 

Associates  from  across  the 
land  gathered  at  a  luncheon  ar¬ 
ranged  by  Richard  Litfin,  UPI 
Pacific  Division  manager.  Wom¬ 
en  were  not  invited;  not  even 
Mrs.  Bartholomew  and  Miss 
Virginia  Jacobs,  long-time 
secretary  to  the  news  executive. 
“Bart”  was  hired  as  Portland, 
Ore.,  manager  for  United  Press 
on  February  12,  1921. 


Smith  sounds  alarm 
on  CATV  rest rir lion 

Today’s  cable  television  sys¬ 
tems  may  be  the  new’sijapcr 
presses  and  trucks  of  the  future 
.  .  .  but  only  if  a  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  pro¬ 
posal  to  prohibit  newspaper 
ownership  of  cable  systems  can 
be  defeated. 

This  view'  was  expressed  by 
Stanford  Smith,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association,  ad¬ 
dressing  the  lOOth  anniversary 
convention  of  the  Alabama 
Press  Association  February  12, 
at  Birmingham. 

Referring  to  two  pending 
FCC  propo.sals  to  prohibit 
newspaper  ownership  of  either 
radio-television  stations  or 
CATV  systems  in  the  city  of 
publication.  Smith  said  FCC  “is 
actually  con.sidering  legislation 
which  goes  beyond  its  authori¬ 
ty”  and  that  “the  FCC  proposes 
to  over-rule  the  Congress.”  He 
urged  Alabama  publishers  to 
explain  the  facts  to  the  Ala¬ 
bama  delegation  in  Congress. 

• 

Biweekly  eolleelion 
system  is  tested 

In  a  pilot  program  suggested 
by  a  team  of  interns,  the  Hack- 
ensaek  (N.  J.)  Record  is  exper¬ 
imenting  with  every-other-week 
collections  on  carrier  routes. 
Nearly  2,000  customers  served 
by  40  boys  are  involved. 

Leonard  Goldblatt,  vicepres¬ 
ident/marketing,  said  the  pro¬ 
gram  was  recommended  by  six 
Rutgers  University  students 
who  worked  with  members  of 
the  circulation  staff  and  made 
surveys.  The  young  men  are 
taking  graduate  school  cour.ses. 
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Press  corps  lends  color 
to  Apollo  liftoff  site 


liy  ^  vflU*  ('.ar<W»/.o 

The  gxiy  from  Reutei's  said  he 
came  down  to  Cape  Kennedy 
from  New  York  just  to  see  if 
his  skin  really  would  jump  from 
the  vibrations  at  launch  time.  It 
did. 

Sybil  Leek,  the  witch,  showed 
up  with  her  two  sons  and  a 
story  assignment  for  Steam 
Publications. 

And  then  there  were  the 
science  fiction  writers  from  An- 
(doif  magazine. 

“We’re  here  to  get  ideas,” 
Analog  artist  Frank  Freas 
said. 

At  an  Apollo  liftoff,  the  press 
puts  on  a  spectacle  that  rivals 
the  launch  itself.  For  the  rec¬ 
ord,  there  were  2,000  accredited 
men  and  women  of  the  press — 
give  or  take  a  few  dozen 
freeloaders — at  the  news  site 
near  launch  pad  39  A  when 
Apollo  14  began  its  flight  to  the 
Moon  on  Sunday,  January  31. 

Everyone  was  there — the  guy 
from  Time  with  his  $1,000  lens 
down  to  the  slightly  embar¬ 
rassed  kid  from  a  computer 
magazine  who  showed  up  with 
an  Instamatic.  He  managed  to 
worm  his  way  to  the  first  row — 
in  front  of  the  wire  services 
and  tv  cameras — to  snap  shots 
of  the  three  astronauts  suited 
up  and  leaving  their  training 
quarters. 

The  press  men  and  women 
work  hard,  but  that  doesn’t 
mean  they  can’t  take  advantage 
of  a  few  days  in  the  Florida 
sun. 

The  launch  veterans  bring 
beach  blankets,  ice  coolers  and 
sandwiches.  They  work  franti¬ 
cally  up  to  the  last  few  hours. 
Then  comes  a  lull  for  many  of 
them  when  there’s  nothing  to  do 
but  wait.  So  they  sprawl  out  in 
the  heat  with  their  sun  tan  oil. 

The  Apollo  14  launch  drew 
far  more  newsmen  than  the 
early  ones,  though  the  all-time 
winner  was,  predictably,  the 
liftoff  for  man’s  first  moon  lan¬ 
ding,  Apollo  11.  NASA  accredi- 
tated  3,597  for  that  one. 

The  guy  with  the  pith  helmet 
and  white  walking  shorts  from 
England  didn’t  make  it  this 
year.  But  Wolfgang  Will  of 
Springer  News  Service  did. 
Last  time  he  wore  a  chartreuse 
jump  suit.  This  year’s  color  was 
blue. 

Mary  Bubb  of  Fairchild  Pub¬ 
lications  showed  up  as  usual  in 
a  wild  hat.  Her  contribution 
this  time  featured  a  scarlet 


model  bi-wing  airplane  (since 
the  command  module  was 
named  Kitty  Hawk),  topped  by 
a  moon  and  star.  All  this  waved 
precariously  atop  her  head. 

And  then  there  was  the  Swiss 
television  man  with  two  wrist 
watches :  left  hand  for  local 
time,  right  for  Central  Europe¬ 
an  Time. 

At  the  Apollo  14  launch,  the 
rocket  went  up  at  4:02  p.m. 
By  4:10,  the  press  stands  were 
practically  empty.  But  no  one 
got  very  far.  It  was  one  solid 
parking  lot  from  the  launch  site 
to  Cocoa  Beach  25  miles  away. 

In  the  endless  traffic  jam  one 
newsman  finally  blew  his  cool. 
When  last  seen,  he  was  heading 
south  down  the  empty  north¬ 
bound  lane  leading  off  the  cape. 
And  just  to  make  sure  no  one 
would  grab  him  for  driving  the 
wrong  way,  he  went  down  the 
entire  five-mile  strip  back¬ 
wards. 

• 

Microfilm  copy 
of  Gannett  paper 
left  on  the  moon 

A  microfilmed  special  edition 
of  Cocoa  (Fla.)  Today  was 
among  the  items  the  Apollo  14 
a.stronauts  left  on  the  moon,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Vince  Spezzano,  pub¬ 
lic  service  director  for  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspapers. 

The  “first  newsi)aper  on  the 
moon”  is  a  filmed  copy  of  a 
space  age  history  edition  of  To¬ 
day,  the  51,000  circulation  daily 
established  by  Gannett  in  1966 
to  serve  the  Cape  Kennedy  area 
in  Florida. 

Apollo  14’s  commander,  Capt 
Alan  B.  Shepard  Jr.,  said  be¬ 
fore  he  left  on  the  historic 
flight  that  he  would  “home  de¬ 
liver”  Today  because  “so  many 
of  its  readers  are  directly  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  success”  of  the 
space  program. 

The  24-page  edition  called 
“Man’s  Odyssey  to  the  Moon”, 
dated  July  16,  1969,  commemor¬ 
ated  the  launch  of  the  first 
manned  moon  shot.  It  was 
prepared  by  staff  members  of 
Today  and  Gannett  News  Ser¬ 
vice. 

Spezzano  said  copies  of  the 
section,  reprinted  in  reduced 
size,  are  available  on  reauest  to 
Gannett  Newspapers,  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y. 


MARY  BUBB  at  Cape  Kennedy  for 
Apollo  14  lift  off. 


Scripps  gets 
new  proposal 
for  Enquirer 

E.  W.  Scripps  Company  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  it  has  re¬ 
ceived  an  offer  from  Blue  Chip 
Stamps  Company,  Los  Angeles, 
for  its  60  percent  interest  in 
Cincinnati  Enquirer  Inc. 

The  trading  stamp  firm  would 
pay  the  same  price  as  the  com¬ 
pany  has  agreed  to  pay,  $17,- 
569,510,  in  a  transaction  that 
has  not  been  completed  because 
of  four  stockholder  lawsuits 
contending  the  company  can’t 
afford  to  pay  $35  a  share. 

Fiiiaiif'ing 

In  financing  the  proposed 
purchase,  the  $17.5  million  pur¬ 
chase  price  would  involve  $10.5 
million  to  be  obtained  through  a 
loan  from  Prudential;  issuance 
of  60,000  shares  of  a  new  issue 
of  cumulative  convertible  pre¬ 
ferred  shares  which  Scripps  has 
contracted  to  sell  to  Prudential, 
and  payment  of  $1  million  in 
cash  from  Enquirer  funds. 

A  decision  on  the  cases  is 
pending  and  the  Department  of 
Justice  has  extended  several 
times  the  deadline  for  sale  of  the 
Scripps  stock  which  was  or¬ 
dered  in  1968  by  a  consent  de¬ 
cree  in  antitrust  litigation. 

Scripps  said  it  would  move  to 
terminate  its  contract  with  the 
Enquirer  for  the  stock  pur¬ 
chase.  Francis  L.  Dale,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  company  who  heads 
a  group  of  minority  sharehold¬ 
ers,  asked  the  federal  judge  to 
compel  Scripps  to  extend  the 
sale  date  to  March  25. 

Blue  Chip  Stamps  intended  to 
buy  all  of  the  outstanding 
Enquirer  shares  for  $29.2  mil¬ 
lion,  Scripps  said. 


Philadelphia 
suhurh  gets 
morning  daily 

Montgomery  Publishing  Co., 
Fort  Washington,  Pa.,  has  con- 
vertwl  its  Philadelphia  subur¬ 
ban  weekly,  the  Miadyomery 
Pont,  into  a  morning  <laily.  To¬ 
day’s  Post.  Vol.  1,  No.  1  was 
published  February  9. 

Publisher  William  Stra.sburg, 
said  the  move  culminated  four 
years  of  planning  and  was  the 
result  of  shifting  suburban  pop¬ 
ulation  centers  and  information 
supplied  by  a  Lou  Harris  poll. 

Strasburg  said  that  popula¬ 
tion,  industry,  and  retail  shifts 
have  made  King  Of  Prussia, 
Pa.,  where  the  Post  is  pub¬ 
lished,  the  center  of  an  area 
identified  as  Greater  Valley 
Forge. 

The  Harris  poll,  Strasburg 
said,  revealed  that  the  people  in 
the  area  wanted  their  o^\Tl  daily 
newspaper. 

Montgomery  expanded  print¬ 
ing  facilities  three  years  ago 
with  a  three-unit  Goss  Metro 
offset  press  and  Photon  and 
Compugraphic  phototypesetting 
e(iuipment.  Montgomery  also 
owns  and  prints  10  weeklies. 

Paid  circulation 

Today’s  Post,  which  is  broad¬ 
sheet  in  size,  will  be  all  paid 
circulation  after  initial  promo¬ 
tion  is  completed.  The  first 
press  run,  Strasburg  said,  was 
35,000  and  the  i)aper  guaran¬ 
tees  25,000.  The  Greater  Valley 
Forge  area  has  45,000  homes. 

Fred  Groshens,  who  joine*:! 
Montgomery  in  1954,  is  the 
Post’s  managing  editor,  and 
Fred  Behringer,  also  with 
Montgomery  since  1954,  is  edi¬ 
torial  director. 

Manhattan  blackout 
stops  News  presses 

When  a  power  failure  black¬ 
ened  a  large  area  of  midtown 
Manhattan  on  Sunday  evening, 
February  7,  the  Neic  York 
News  received  a  helping  hand 
from  the  Neiv  York  Post.  W’nile 
News  presses  were  shut  flown 
for  nearly  five  hours,  some  type 
for  post-blackout  editions  was 
set  in  the  Post  plant.  Soon  after 
midnight  the  News  operations 
were  back  to  normal. 

Also  without  power  and  light, 
for  a  few  hours,  were  the  UPI 
offices  in  the  News  building  but 
wire  interruption  was  brief  un¬ 
til  a  switchover  to  auxiliary 
emergenev  transmission  sys¬ 
tems.  Editors  and  writers 
worked  in  candlelight. 
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Publishers  censure  Ad-ventures 
mayor  on  union  aid  By  j-r,  waiker  jr. 


Mayor  Joseph  Alioto  of  San  J.  Hart  Clinton,  publisher,  San 
Francisco  was  censured  by  the  Mateo  Times,  and  CNPA  s  past 
California  Newspaper  Publish-  president.  ^ 

ers  Association  in  an  unanimous  Governor  Ronald  Reapan  s  de¬ 
vote  at  the  organization’s  annu-  duration  of  belief  that^in  these 
al  membership  meeting  Febru-  days  of  “terror  tactics  la^\  en- 
ary  (>.  forcement  agents  are  entitled  to 

The  Mayor  was  criticized  for  “do  all  that  is  logically  pos- 
“his  uncalled  for  i)olitically  mo-  sible”  to  fight  revolutionary  vio- 
tivated  intrusion  and  highly  ir-  lence  reverberated  into  another 
regular  conduct  in  a  matter  CNPA  session. 

which  does  not  involve  either  The  Governor’s  statement  as 
the  City  of  San  Francisco  or  in  reply  to  the  question  of 
himself  personally,”  the  resolu-  whether  it  is  proper  for  ponce 
tion  stated.  '  to  pose  as  newsmen  but  his 

Alioto  was  charged  with  aides  declared  the  off-the-cuff 
using  his  office  and  aligning  reply  merely  endorsed  all  legal 
himself  “with  those  found  in  methods  police  deemed  neces- 
contempt,  in  an  unseemly  public  sary. 

display”  and  with  making  cer-  Nick  B.  Williams,  executive 
tain  comments  concerning  the  vicepresident  and  editor  of  the 
conviction  for  contempt  of  union  Los  Aufieles  Times,  declared  he 
representatives  found  to  have  does  not  approve  of  anyone 
violated  a  court  order.  masquerading  as  a  member  of 

the  press  or  of  any  newsman 
Ba>is  for  stand  functioning  as  a  law  agent. 

The  resolution  followed  a  dis-  James  \\ .  GiH  Jr.,  publisher 
cussion  of  the  Mayor’s  appear-  Hemet  (Ca  i  .) 

ance  in  Marin  County  when  the  newly-elected  president  of 
three  union  oftieials,  sentenced  California  i  ewi^aper  ^ 
on  charges  involving  the  Sun  Association.  He  succeeds 

Rafael  (Calif.)  1  mlei>en<lent-  Ferdinand  Mendenhall,  ^  an 
Joartial  strike,  ajiiieared  there  ^  ai/s  \  aUeii  >>  ei^s. 


to  start  jail  terms. 


J.  Clifton  Toney,  Folsom 


News  reports  .stated  that  Ali-  w™* 

oto  was  escorted  to  the  Marin  ident-elect  ,  Fre  ^  '  •  .  y* 

County  Civic  Center  by  Jack  Lodi  .\ews-Sentinel,  vice- 

Goldberger,  president  of  News-  I’l’esident,  and  ai  es  . 
paper  Drivers’  Local  921,  and  Aydelotte,  Compton  era 
he  addres.sed  a  gathering  of  A  wericfn/,  secretaiy-treasurer. 
some  200  unionists.  CNPA  has  41-  dai  y  an 

The  Mayor  was  said  to  have  ^^lewspapers  in  seven 

been  cheered  when  he  told  the  "  ith  an  additional 

gathering  he  believes  the  -^S-college  newspapers  and 
jailing  of  responsible  and  im-  . 

portant  labor  leaders  is  outmod-  1970  addition 

ed  and  that  jail  has  never  paper  members  gives  CNPA  the 


By  Jerrj-  Walker  Jr. 

Campaigns.  A  continuing  advertising  campaign  by  the  Pru¬ 
dential  Mutual  Savings  Bank  in  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
is  using  hi.storical  front  pages  from  the  P-I.  The  first  full  page 
ad  which  appeared  on  January  5  was  from  the  July  17,  1897 
edition,  headlined,  “Latest  News  from  the  Klondike”.  Twelve 
ads  in  all  are  scheduled  to  coincide  with  prime  Ixanking  periods. 
Free  reprints  of  the  page,  without  the  ad  insert,  are  offered  to 
hank  customers.  .  .  .  Heidelberg,  a  premium  lieer  out  of  Carling 
Brewing  Co..  Cleveland,  is  being  heavily  promoted  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  markets  with  SpectaColor,  and  4-color  ROP  ads  in  19 
newspapers.  Two  more  papers  are  getting  black-and-white  ver¬ 
sions.  Eleven  SpectaColor  ads  have  been  scheduled  in  four  i)a- 
pers  (Providence,  Hartford,  Pittsfield  and  Springfield).  The 
new  brew  was  introduced  in  Canada  last  November  and  into 
Northeastern  U.S.  areas  in  mid-December.  Currently,  Carling 
has  nine  distributorships.  In  addition  to  a  high  alcoholic  con¬ 
tent,  reporte<lly  A,8%,  the  company  says  its  secret  source  of 
I)ure  spring  water  that  it  gets  from  wells  dug  in  hills  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  make  this  the  best  quality  beer  on  the  market.  Howard 
Cal)ot,  Boston,  Mass,  is  the  agency.  .  .  .  The  NasUrille  Ten¬ 
nessean  (£•  Xasliville  Banner  publishcxl  on  January  2(>  a  12-page 
General  Motors  “Come  Back  Celebration”  section.  The  Nash¬ 
ville  news))apers  provided  each  of  the  seven  particii)ating  GM 
dealers  with  1,000  regi.stration  forms  for  use  in  a  .$1,000  cash 
give-away  drawing.  Each  dealer  had  a  full-page  ad  in  the  tabloid 
section. 


Canadian-l  .S.  ad  war?  Another  move  by  a  U.S. -controlled 
subsidiary  company  in  Canada  to  a  U.S.-owned  advertising 
agency  without  an  adequate  explanation  and  American  admen 
will  need  a  safe  conduct  pass  in  Toronto.  Reporting  the  latest 
switch  last  week  of  H.  J.  Heinz  of  Canada  from  Doyle  Dane 
Bernbach  (Canada)  after  a  28-year  association  with  MacLaren 
.Advertising,  Canada’s  largest  agency,  the  Toronto  Star  warned 
that  “nationalist  sparks”  were  about  to  let  loose  in  the  ad  in¬ 
dustry.  The  Canadians  ■were  shaken  earlier  by  transfer  of  the 
Bank  of  Montreal  account  from  Vickers  and  Benson  to  U.S. 
owned  Spitzer  Mills  and  Bates.  Both  these  moves,  the  Star  noted, 
comes  against  a  background  of  fre<iuent  Canadian  complaint 
that  U.S.-controlled  subsidiaries  often  hire  a  subsidiary'  of  the 
U.S.  agency.  The  H.  J.  Heinz  announcement,  the  newspaper  said, 
was  made  in  a  brief  two-sentence  joint  statement  which  gave 
no  rea.son  for  the  switch. 


solved  a  labor  dispute  and  never 
will. 

The  CNPA  resolution  de- 


highest  total  of  its  83  year- 
history  Mendenhall  reported. 

The  newspaper  members  are 


dared  the  Mayor  is  a  member  California,  Arizona,  Nevada, 

of  the  Bar  of  California  and  Washington  and  Illi- 

should  be  aware  that  no  one —  ''o's- 

no  matter  what  his  position  in  * 

the  community-is  above  the  Inirriialioiial  Paper 

Alioto  who  had  given  a  wel-  •><“"’  president 

coming  address  to  the  publish-  Paul  A.  Gorman,  a  former 
ers,  retorted  to  the  resolution  in  American  Telephone  &  Tele- 
a  statement  deploring  that  the  graph  Vo.  executive  and  presi- 
CNPA  “would  demean  its  own  dent  of  Penn  Central  Co.  for  a 
Iirofession”  by  issuing  a  person-  brief  jieriod,  became  president 
al  attack  upon  him  without  of  International  Paper  Co.  this 
bothering  to  check  the  facts  or  week. 

hear  his  side  of  the  story.  His  ajqiointment  to  replace 

The  Mayor  said  he  went  to  Edward  B.  Hinman,  IP’s  pres- 
Marin  County  because  of  his  ident  and  chi<  f  executive  since 
concern  le.st  the  strike  spread  1066,  was  announced  by  Freder- 
inU)  other  Bay  area  communi-  iek  R.  Kappel.  chairman  of  the 
ties,  including  San  Francisco.  board  who  is  a  former  AT&T 

The  resolution  was  drawn  by  chairman. 


Bank  ad-vice.  Use  of  newspaper  advertising  by  savings  in¬ 
stitutions  to  dispel  consumer  confusion  about  the  cost  of  bor¬ 
rowing  or  lending  money  was  urged  by  Leo  Bogart,  executive 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  in  an  address  February  6  at  the 
Savings  Institutions  Marketing  Society  of  America  convention 
held  in  Hollywood,  Fla,  Bogart  said  the  current  bank  craze  to 
picture  miscellaneous  items  of  merchandise  premiums  to  entice 
the  opening  of  new  accounts  does  not  always  creditably  enhance 
the  long  term  reputation  of  the  bank.  Just  as  ineffective  in 
most  cases  are  the  long-winded  textual  explanations  of  financial 
matters,  he  added. 


Shopping  centers.  A  lively  debate  between  shopping  center 
developers  and  publishers  was  sparked  by  charges  that  many 
newspaper  ad  salesmen  are  “just  copy  picker-uppers”  who  do 
not  liother  to  cultivate  advertising  from  individual  stores  in  a 
center.  All  this  action  took  place  at  the  California  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  meeting  in  San  Francisco  last  weekend. 
J.  D.  Gladstone,  president  of  the  large  Los  Angeles  shopping 
center  development  firm,  said  all  his  leases,  and  those  of  most 
other  shop  centers,  carry  a  clause  which  commits  each  store 
to  a  cei-tain  amount  of  advertising.  But.  he  said,  this  had  been 
found  to  be  legally  unenforceable.  As  a  result,  he  said,  news¬ 
papers  must  do  a  Wter  job  in  selling  the  individual  stores. 
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‘Cents-off  coupon  hanky  panky 
clipping  advertisers  of  cash 

By  Jerrv  Walker  Jr.  other  meeting  has  been  sched- 

^  ■  uled  for  next  month  to  once 


A  carrier  reeycler 

Mark  Sullivan  has  added  re¬ 
cycling  to  his  activities  as  a  Snn 
Frnucisco  Clwoiiicle  newspaper- 
boy  at  Palo  Alto,  Calif.  The 
15-year-old  high  school  boy  ad¬ 
vised  his  customers  he’ll  be  glad 
to  pick  up  the  imbber  bands  and 
plastic  bags  he  uses  in  deliv¬ 
eries  when  he  collects  for  the 


Advertisers  are  wasting  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  every  year  be¬ 
cause  of  coupon  misredemp- 
tions,  Robert  J.  Buck,  advertis¬ 
ing  and  merchandising  director 
of  Morton  Frozen  Foods,  told 
newspaper  advertising  rep¬ 
resentatives  in  Philadelphia 
(February  4). 

Speaking  to  the  local  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Newspaper 
Representative’s  chapter.  Buck 
said  his  company,  a  division  of 
ITT-Continental  Baking  Co., 
conservatively  estimates  that 
15' i  of  the  10  million  cents-off 
coupons  redeemed  by  their 
clearing  houses  in  1970  were 
not  used  by  the  public  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  advertised  products  at 
less  cost. 

This  amount  of  misredemp- 
tion  could  be  costing  the  com¬ 
pany  as  much  as  $180,000  a 
year.  Buck  said.  “It  gives  us 


tives,  to  study  a  way  to  curtail 
coupon  abuses,  said  he,  as  well 
as  other  advertisers,  believe  the 
solution  to  the  problem  starts  at 
the  newspaper  and  retail  level. 
He  said  the  tripartite  committee 
had  drafted  a  set  of  guidelines 
to  govern  the  control  of  coupons 
at  newspapers  with  this  end  in 
mind.  At  the  present  time  he 
said  these  guides  are  in  a  “lim¬ 
bo  state’’  awaiting  approval, 
al. 

Ciiideliiies 

He  said  the  guides  as  now 
written  specify  the  following 
nine  points: 

1.  Complete  avoidance  or  a 
strong  and  continuous  effort  to 
avoid  placing  any  and  all  cou¬ 
pons  in  back-to-back  page  posi¬ 
tion. 

2.  A  sincere  effort  to  limit 
grocery  manufacturers’  coupon 


more  discuss  and  review’  the 
drafted  set  of  guidelines  before 
they  are  issued. 

He  said  that  prior  to  being 
appointed  to  the  ANA  subcom¬ 
mittee,  he  had  conducted  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  67  papers  which  he  felt 
had  a  greater  than  average  per¬ 
centage  of  misredemption  of 
Morton  coupons.  This  suiwey,  he 
disclosed,  indicated  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  newspapers  were  per¬ 
forming  most  of  the  controls 
stipulated  in  the  ANA-INAE- 
4A  guidelines. 

Of  the  65  papers  responding 
to  his  survey  of  five  questions, 
58  said  they  destroyed  press 
plates  immediately  after  a  run; 
65  said  they  did  not  allow  over 
runs;  62,  refused  today  only  or¬ 
ders;  55  said  all  returns  are 
checked  to  make  sure  the  pa¬ 
pers  are  complete;  and  59  said 
the  spoils  were  destroyed  under 
executive  level  supervision. 


paper.  He  also  urged  sub¬ 
scribers  to  save  their  papers  for 
recycling.  Mark  plans  to  be  “a 
non-pollutant  industrial  engi¬ 
neer.’’ 

Editor  takes 
job  as  city’s 
ombudsman 

Theodore  C.  Bingham  has 
resigned  as  editor  of  the  edito¬ 
rial  page  of  the  Dai/ton  (O.) 
Journal  Herald  to  be  the  city’s 
first  ombudsman — director  of 
the  Office  of  Citizen  Complaints. 
His  .salary  w’ill  be  $20,000  in  a 
cne-year  contract. 

Bingham,  a  former  New’ 
Yorker  who  graduated  from  In- 


serious  thought  of  what  we  are 
doing,”  he  stated. 

Armed  with  evidence  to  prove 
his  case  that  coupon  abuses  are 
in  fact  occurring  and  greater  co¬ 
operation  from  the  newspaper 
is  needed  to  stem  the  abuses. 
Buck  presented  a  comparison 
w’hich  gave  the  percentage  of 
coupons  redeemed  for  thi’ee  dif¬ 
ferent  Morton  ads  that  ran  re¬ 
cently  in  three  Texas  newspa¬ 
pers  and  three  dailies  adjudged 
[o  have  produced  the  normally 
expected  results.  The  compari¬ 
son  follows: 

.Viistin  (Tex.)  American 

Statesman  .  13.3% 


one  to  a  page. 

3.  Where  possible  avoid  plac¬ 
ing  a  coupon  back-to-back  with 
a  national  manufacturer’s  ad. 

4.  Manufacturer  should  plan 
firm  coupon  advertising  orders 
well  in  advance — several  weeks, 
if  possible. 

5.  Manufacturers,  advertising 
agencies,  new’spapers  should 
work  with  retail  customer  on 
procedures  to  avoid  in-store 
misredemption  of  coupons. 

6.  Institute  control  on  the 
newsstands  each  day  so  that  no 
unusually  large  runs  can  be  or¬ 
dered. 

7.  Develop  in-plant  security. 

8.  Institute  controls  on  sam- 


•  diana  University  in  1949  with 

„  r-  I  IT  majors  in  political  science  and 

IjOO(I  rlumor  journalism,  was  named  editor  of 

Ro.ss  Roy  of  New  York,  Inc.  Journal  Herald  editorial 

has  been  assigned  the  advertis-  four  years  ago. 

ing  and  sales  promotion  activi-  The  city  office  is  being  funded 
ties  for  Good  Humor  Corpora-  by  grants  from  the  Kettering 
tion,  a  division  of  Thomas  J.  Foundation  and  the  U.  S.  Office 
Lipton,  Inc.,  Fairfield,  N.  J.  of  Economic  Opportunity.  Bing- 
RR/NY  will  be  handling  adver-  ham  will  have  an  assistant 
tising  not  only  for  its  current  and  eight  student  aides  who 
line  of  products  but  also  a  num-  will  investigate  complaints 
ber  of  new  products  and  special  against  the  city,  the  county  and 
marketing  projects.  the  board  of  education. 

Alexander  adds  publisher 


Atlanta  Journal  and  pies.  a  T  1 

Constitution . 5  9.  Manufacturer  and  adver-  Wllll  UftVtOH  JOUTUAl 

Tyler  (Tex.)  Telegraph  .  14.1  tiser  will  advise  circulation  J 

Kalamazoo  (Mich.)  manager  of  misredemption  on  Election  of  two  additional  from  1949  until  his  retirement 

Gazette . 2  coupons  that  ran  in  their  news-  vicepresidents  and  a  new  direc-  July  6, 1959. 

Brownsville  (Tex.)  papers.  announced  by  Dayton  Alexander  came  to  the  Jour- 

Herald  .  15.1  additi^  to  these  miie  Newspapers  Inc.,  publishers  of  nal  Herald  as  managing  editor 

Chicago  Daily  News . 5  Kuicie  rules.  Buck  said  the  Asso-  Daily  News  and  Dayton  in  1966  and  became  editor  in 

ciation  of  National  Advertiser  journal  Herald.  1968.  He  previously  worked  for 


Buck  also  show’ed  samples  of  bad  requested  the  inclusion  of  new  vicepresidents  are  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star 

a  stack  of  neatly  clipped  cou-  these  two  guides:  Charles  E.  Glover  and  James  G.  a.r\A  Wilmington  {Del.)  Morning 

pons  which  laid  one  on  top  of  1.  Strive  to  limit  quantity  of  Stuart  Jr.  Glover,  business  man-  News  and  Evening  Jownal, 

the  other  would  all  be  cut  exact-  coupons  per  issue  or  section.  ager  since  1965,  also  becomes  The  42-year-old  editorial  ex- 

ly  the  same.  He  said  examples  2.  Juxtaposition  of  a  manu-  assistant  general  manager.  ecutive  holds  degrees  from 

of  gang  cutting  is  occurring  facturer’s  ads  with  a  high  cou-  Charles  T.  Alexander,  editor  Duke  and  Columbia  universities, 
all  the  time  and  is  not  restrict-  pon  value  ad  on  the  same  page  of  the  Journal  Herald,  was  He  also  attended  Boston  Uni- 
ed  to  any  one  geographic  aiea.  should  be  avoided.  Dominant  named  to  the  board  of  directors  versity  School  of  Theology  for 
Buck,  who  is  a  member  of  the  size  manufacturer’s  ads  should  of  Dayton  Newspapers  and  giv-  two  years, 
cripartite  committee  formed  be  given  precedence  in  position-  en  the  additional  title  of  pub-  The  title  changes  were  an- 
last  year  by  the  Association  of  ing.  lisher  of  the  morning  newspa-  nounced  by  Daniel  J.  Mahoney 

National  Advertisers,  American  Buck  said  no  agreement  could  per.  This  resumes  the  tradition  Jr.,  president  of  the  publishing 
Association  of  Advertising  be  reached  in  the  meetings  with  established  by  the  late  Dwight  company,  and  Robert  C.  Snyder, 
Agencies,  and  the  International  the  newspaper  members  on  E.  Young  who  w’as  editor  and  executive  vicepresident  and  gen- 
Newspaper  Advertising  Execu-  these  two  points.  He  said  an-  publisher  of  the  Journal  Herald  eral  manager. 
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Ideologies  underlie 
Jewish  papers’  image 


liy  S|»yrHl(»n  Cianilsas 

Within  a  coujjle  of  weeks  or 
so,  the  Yi<idish-lan}rua}re  daily 
Foricertti  (Forward )  will  do 
something  it  never  did  in  its  71 
years  of  existence:  it  will  ])uh- 
lish  a  full  paRe,  once  a  week,  in 
English. 

This  innovation,  suys  editor- 
in-chief  Simon  Weber  who  has 
worked  for  32  yeais  with  the 
paper,  will  show  to  an  Ameri¬ 
can-born  generation  of  Jews 
that  Yiddish  journalism  “is  not 
outlandish.”  The  pajre  will  con¬ 
tain  major  articles,  editorials 
and  think  pieces  of  a  newspaper 
“of  faith  and  principle.” 

l.ulM>r-liiM‘ral  line 

Indeed,  explains  Weber,  For- 
werts,  which  was  established  by 
Socialist  ideolofjues,  has  played 
an  important  role  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Trade  Union  movement, 
and  supports  the  labor-lil)eral 
line  in  political  matters. 

The  other  major  Yiddish  pa¬ 
per,  two  doors  away  from  its 
competitor  in  East  Broadway  in 
Manhattan,  Per  Tog-Morgen 
Journal  (The  Day-Jewish  Jour¬ 
nal),  has  different  attitude: 
“This  paper  is  all  thinps  to  all 
people.  It’s  a  trade  journal  for 
Judaism,”  says  its  general  man¬ 
ager  and  publisher,  Arthur  L. 
J  acobs. 

Although  Der  Tog  regularly 
supports  the  Democrats,  it  has 
very  little  of  any  political  dog¬ 
ma.  In  the  same  issue  one  will 
find  leftist.  Orthodox,  religious 
and  irreligious  views,  right- 
wing  and  communist  articles  to- 


FRONT  PAGE  of  The  Day-JewIsh 
Journal. 


gether  with  Mauldin's  cart'mns 
“provided  they  are  of  interest 
to  the  Jews.” 

“We  are  not  campaigning  for 
anything.  Oui-  only  crusade — 
and  this  may  be  a  funny  word 
to  use — is  for  Israel,”  explained 
Jacobs. 

The  “Morning  Freiheit"  is 
akso  in  campaigning  but  for 
“progressive  causes.”  Some 
would  call  this  smallest  of  the 
Yiddish  papers  a  communist 
l)ublication.  Its  editors  deny  it. 

Idcfdogical  difTer«‘iiccs 

All  three  newspapers,  despite 
large  ideological  variations, 
have  at  least  two  things  in  com¬ 
mon:  the  first,  that  they  are 
national  rather  than  local  publi¬ 
cations;  the  second,  that  after 
having  reached  a  peak  of  circu¬ 
lation  and  influence,  they  are 
now  declining:  they  had  a  com¬ 
bined  circulation  of  almost  125,- 
000  in  1960  but  in  1970  that 
figure  fell  to  about  90,000. 

The  fact  that  the  oldest  Yid¬ 
dish  paper,  Forwerts,  is  now 
starting  a  section  in  English, 
opens  a  new  vista  in  what  is 
commonly  called  the  Anglo- 
Jewish  press,  or  American- 
Jewish  press. 

“The  English-Jewish  press  is 
one  of  the  oldest  institutions  in 
American  life.  Only  the 
synagogue  antedates  it,”  writes 
Bernard  Postal,  as.sociate  editor 
of  the  Jeivish  Week,  in  an  essay 
published  in  a  recent  issue  of 
the  magazine  Dimensions.  But 
Postal  observes  that  of  the 
many  English-language  publica¬ 
tions  (about  185,  mostly  week¬ 
lies),  few'  have  circulation  out¬ 
side  their  immediate  area. 

By  contrast,  Yiddish-,  Ger¬ 
man-,  (Aufbau,  E&P  Januarj' 
16)  and  Hebrew-  (Hndoar-  The 
Post)  language  publications, 
despite  declining  fortunes, 
achieved  national  circulation. 

Kahilis  were  editors 

The  first  anglo-Jewish  publi¬ 
cations,  mostly  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  19th  century,  were 
edited  or  owned  by  the  leading 
rabbis,  and  had  a  profound  in¬ 
fluence  among  the  Jews  who  im¬ 
migrated  at  that  time. 

In  the  early  1900’s  these  pa¬ 
pers  began  to  decline  in 
prestige,  and  the  Yiddish- 
language  press  occupied  one  of 


TOWARDS  A  ".  .  .  SCIENCE  MONITOR"— Philip  Hochstein,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Jewish  Week,  presents  to  Dr.  Abraham  G. 
Duker.  director  of  libraries  at  Yeshiva  University,  250  bound  volumes 
ov  the  publication  and  its  predecessors.  "We  hope  to  establish  a 
paper  paralleling  the  Christian  Science  Monitor."  said  Hochstein. 


the  most  important  positions 
in  .American  foreign-language 
journalism.  “While  the  Yiddish¬ 
speaking  masses  turned  to  the 
Yiddish  press,  non-Yiddish 
reading  American  Jews  found 
the  English-Jewish  press  dull, 
unimaginative,  and  unappetiz¬ 
ing  .  . .  Meanw'hile  their  number 
increased  but  they  suffered 
from  poor  editing  and  communi¬ 
ty  neglect,”  says  Postal. 

There  are  today  about  225 
Jewish  periodicals  of  diverse 
sponsorship,  opinion,  format 
and  frequency  but  mostly  week¬ 
lies.  All  but  40  are  in  English, 
and  one  in  Canada  is  in  French. 
Slightly  more  than  half  of  these 
publications  are  sponsored  by 
national  Jewish  organizations. 
Yet,  there  is  no  national  week¬ 
ly;  nothing  like  the  prestigious 
London  Jewish  Chronicle. 

Many  Jewish  leaders  have 
felt  the  need  for  such  a  publica¬ 
tion,  and  at  the  present  time 
The  Jeu'ish  Week  and  the 
American  Examiner,  w'ith  of¬ 
fices  in  New  York  and  Wash¬ 
ington,  is  trying  to  fill  the 
vacuum. 

For  all  Jewish  people 

The  Jewish  Week,  a  product 
of  several  mergers,  traces  its 
beginning  to  1879  but  its  latest 
palingenesis  came  last  October 
with  Philip  Hochstein  as  owner, 
editor  and  publisher.  Hochstein, 
who  for  40  years  served  as  seni¬ 
or  editor  of  the  Newhouse 
Newspapers,  said  “The  Jewish 
Week  will  strive  for  journalistic 
impact,  probing  into  situations 
that  affect  the  life  values  and 
interests  of  all  Jewish  people.” 

According  to  Hochstein,  the 
Yiddish  press  “was  a  primary 
factor  in  the  Americanization  of 


the  Jewish  masses  from 
Eastern  Europe  .  .  .  The  Jewish 
Week,  written  in  the  modern 
American  idiom,  hopes  to  play  a 
role  in  Judaizing  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  those  immigrants  .  .  . 
but  by  writing  in  an  American 
idiom  (it  will  be)  intelligible 
also  to  American  non-Jewish 
leaders  of  thought  and  opinion- 
makers.” 

Problems  of  ussimilulion 

Indeed  the  problems  of 
Judaizing  vs.  assimilation,  and 
of  communicating  with  non- 
Jewish  “who  wish  to  understand 
their  Jewish  neighbors,”  are 
widely  discussed  in  the  Jewish 
press.  There  is  practically  a 
complete  unanimity'  in  support¬ 
ing  Israel  and  in  opposing  as¬ 
similation.  Yet,  the  very  inten¬ 
sity  with  which  these  problems 
are  aired  suggest  that  they  are 
of  vital  significance.  Forwerts, 
which  once  had  a  socialist  em¬ 
blem  in  its  logo,  rejects  with 
indignation  the  charge  that  it  is 
anti-Zionist.  “It’s  a  slander,” 
said  Weber.  And  “there  is  no 
major  publication  which  is  anti- 
Jewish.  There  are  only  some 
groups  like  the  American  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Judaism  and  the  New' 
Left  w'hich  are  anti- Jewish,” 
said  Hochstein. 

A  national  weekly  like  the 
London  Jew'ish  Chronicle  would 
confirm  this  near-unanimity, 
and  at  the  same  time  would 
help  the  Judaizing  of  the  new 
generation.  “I  wish  them  good 
luck,”  said  Jacobs  who  cited  as¬ 
similation  as  the  No.  1  problem 
of  American  Jewish  life.  “There 
have  been  some  efforts  for  an 
American  Jewish  Chronicle  but 
none  has  succeeded,”  declared 
(Continued  on  page  30) 
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Junior  Diplomats  back  on  paper 
routes  after  trip  around  world 


|{y  Max  I*.  IMilians 

l)ir(‘('tor.  H(‘ur!>t  Jiinittr  Diploiiiat^ 

Nellie  Bly  was  the  first  mem-  Lufht; 
her  of  the  newspaper  profession 
to  heat  Jules  Verne’s  fictional 
Phileas  Fopfl’s  trip  around  the 
world  in  80  days.  She  did  it  in 
72  days  in  1889. 

The  Junior  l)ii)lomats,  out¬ 
standing  carrier-hoys  for  the 
Hearst  Newspapers  and  three 
non-Hearst  papers  —  are  the 
first  groui)  of  newspaper  carri¬ 
ers  to  circle  the  globe  and  have 
just  accomplished  the  feat  in  20 
dav.s.  Rut  whereas  Fogg  and 
M  iss  Bly  were  j)lagued  by 
transportation,  communications 
and,  often,  lodging  problems, 
the  Junior  Diplomats  enjoyed 
the  most  modern  TWA  747s  and 
707s  (even  inflight  movies  and 
stereo),  and  the  sumptuous  food 
and  lodging  of  jiosh  Hilton  In¬ 
ternational  Hotels  on  their 
global  route.  Not  to  he  outdone 
by  Fogg  and  Bly,  the  Junior 
Dijjlomats  also  rode  on  camels 
and  elephant.s — but  ju.st  for  the 
fun  of  it. 

The  ambitious  trip  was  the 
result  of  discussions  among  ex¬ 
ecutives  of  Hearst  General  Pro¬ 
motion  Department — director 
Sumner  Collins,  and  Max  Mili- 
ans,  his  assi.stant;  Trans  World 
Airlines — Gordon  Gilmore,  VP 
PR,  and  Walter  Menke,  his  as¬ 
si.stant;  and  Mrs.  Lis  Brewer, 

Hilton  International  Hotels  PR 
director.  For  years,  the  three 
organizations  have  been  cooper¬ 
ating  in  the  arrangement  of 
Junior  Diplomat  programs 
abroad.  With  the  inauguration 
of  TWA’s  global  routes,  the 
round  the  world  adventure  tour 
was  a  natural. 

The  trip  was  arranged  for 
the  Christmas-New  Year  period 
with  an  extra  week  added  on 
the  premise  that  principals 
would  excuse  the  winning  boys 
from  school  becau.se  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  value.  The  magnitude 
of  the  trip  also  convinced  edi¬ 
tors  that  this  was  not  just  a 
circulation-building  promotion 
but  deserved  extraordinary  edi¬ 
torial  .supi)ort  because  of  its 
tremendous  reader  interest. 

After  three  months  of  solid 
promotion  by  participating  pa¬ 
pers,  winning  boys  were  select¬ 
ed  in  local  contests  and  the 
odyssey  began  on  December  23, 
with  boys  representing  the  Al¬ 
bany  Knickerbocker  Ncics  and 
Union  Star;  Albany  Times- 
Union;  Baltimore  News  Ameri¬ 
can;  Boston  Record  American; 
Sunday  Advertiser ;  Los  Angeles 
Herald  Examiner;  San  Antonio 


San  Francisco  Exam¬ 
iner;  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer ; 
and  the  three  non-Hearst  pa¬ 
pers— invdted  to  participate  .  .  . 
this  year — Chicago  Today;  Ber¬ 
gen  Record  and  Sacramento 
Union. 

Tliree  escorts 

The  Junior  Diplomats  ranged 
in  ages  13  to  17  years  and  were 
escorted  by  Max  Milians,  Junior 
Diplomat  director,  Ed  Freeman, 
promotion  manager  of  the  Bal¬ 
timore  News  American,  and 
Mrs.  Milians  as  house  mother. 

The  group  boarded  their 
TWA  747  after  receiving  con¬ 
gratulatory  messages  from 
President  Nixon,  Vice  President 
Agnew  and  Secretary  of  State 
Rogers — himself  a  former 
newspaper  carrierboy.  Other 
messages  were  from  ministers 
of  tourism  and  information 
from  the  various  countries  the 
group  was  to  visit.  The  youths 
were  also  carrying  with  them 
messages  of  good  will  from 
officials  of  their  states  and  home 
towns  and  their  publishers,  to 
their  counterparts  abroad. 

The  Junior  Diplomats  real¬ 
ized  that  their  trip  was  no  ordi- 
naiy  junket  and  while  they 


were  to  have  fun,  they  were  to 
look,  learn  and  reflect  the  best 
of  typical  American  Youth  dur¬ 
ing  meetings  with  overseas 
youth  and  adults.  The  reports 
are  now  in  from  home  and 
abroad — all  show  the  boys  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  their  mission.  They 
met  with  government  officials 
and  youngsters,  visited  the  most 
famous  mu.seums,  places  of  an¬ 
tiquity,  religious  shrines,  tourist 
attractions  and  were  dined  and 
“Coked.” 

The  Junior  Diplomat  itiner¬ 
ary  called  for  stops  in  France, 
Greece,  Israel,  Thailand,  Hong 
Kong,  Taiwan,  Hawaii  (includ¬ 
ing  Pearl  Harbor)  and  Disney¬ 
land.  Everywhere,  they  were 
under  the  constant  scrutiny  of 
newspaper  reporters,  photogra¬ 
phers  and  TV  cameras  as  they 
visited  most  famous  museums, 
visited  with  dignitaries,  explored 
the  Acropolis  and  the  Holy 
shrines  in  Israel,  swam  in  the 
Dead  Sea,  visiterl  the  exotic 
“Floating  ilarket”  and  fasci¬ 
nating  palaces,  saw  the  “bam¬ 
boo  curtain”  and  fishing  villages, 
and  even  Pearl  Harbor,  where 
the  boys  were  the  guests  of  Ad¬ 
miral  Clarey,  the  new  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  of  the  U.S. 
Pacific  Fleet. 

Despite  their  tight  schedule, 
the  Junior  Diplomats  still  found 


time  for  shop  talk  sessions. 
These  occurred  at  banquets  giv¬ 
en  in  the  boys’  honor  as  well  as 
special  press  conferences.  At  a 
Hong  Kong  Hilton  press  confer¬ 
ence,  the  boys  were  bombarded 
with  (luestions  about  their  work, 
how  they  were  selected,  their  re¬ 
actions  and  impressions  of  their 
visit.  Asked  how  much  some  of 
the  Junior  Diplomats  earned  on 
their  routes,  the  answer 
brought  a  doubletake  and  com¬ 
ment  that  it  was  more  than  the 
reporter  himself  earned.  It  was 
here  too,  that  one  reporter 
asked  how  come,  if  the  JDs 
were  typical  American  Youths, 
none  wore  long  hair  or  hippie 
clothes — as  the  reporters  had 
expected.  They  were  surprised 
when  told  that  the  carrierboys 
were  the  real  typical  American 
boys  and  the  long-haired  hippies 
certainly  were  in  the  minority. 

At  one  dinner  mention  was 
made  of  the  fact  that  all  of 
the  boys  had  jjlans  to  attend 
college.  (One  has  saved  $2.()()0 
ah’eady  for  his  tuition).  Then 
after  it  was  remarked  that 
many  government  officials, 
business  leaders  and  astro¬ 
nauts  had  been  earlier  boys, 
some  of  the  Young  Diplomats 
autographed  the  official  pro¬ 
grams  and  passed  them  out  to 
their  hosts  with  a  word  of  ad¬ 
vice  to  save  them  because  the 
signers  might  some  day  be 
famous. 

It  was  in  Hong  Kong,  too,  that 
His  Excellency,  Governor  David 
Trench  on  hearing  of  the  boys’ 
visit,  invited  them  to  an  un- 
(Continned  on  page  24) 


Admiral  Bernard  Clarey,  new  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  U.S. 
Pacific  Fleet,  briefed  the  Junior  Diplomats  on  the  Navy's  mission 
h  the  Pacific  and  answered  questions  raised  by  the  boys.  He  also 
signed  personally  addressed  photographs  and  loaned  his  personal 
barge  to  the  JDs  for  their  tour  of  Pearl  Harbor  installations  and 
memorials. 
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From  HANDS  by  George  Widmon  WALLS  by  Paul  Konecny 


(above  and  below) 


Camera 


Unlimited 


No  restrictions  are  placed  on  the  indi¬ 
vidual  stafF  photographer  producing  a  Sun¬ 
day  page  theme  for  "Camera  on  the  Tier" 
in  the  Binghamton  (N.Y.)  Press.  The  page's 
emphasis  on  photo  localization  in  the 
Southern  Tier  area  increases  reader  in¬ 
terest  through  fresh  views  of  the  immediate 
community. 


Camera  themes  in  the  past  few  weeks 
have  ranged  through  "Walls"— a  study  of 
demolition  scenes  in  the  downtown  Bing¬ 
hamton  area;  "Hands"— with  copy  ref¬ 
erences  to  Michelangelo's  use  of  human 
hands  in  expressing  emotion;  "Time"— im¬ 
pressions  of  a  nursing  home;  and  "Stacks" 
—industrial  rooftops  evoking  a  range  of 
mod  and  medieval  images. 


The  page  assignment  is  handled  by  pho¬ 
tographers  on  a  rotating  basis.  Literary  al¬ 
lusions  are  made  in  the  single  copy  block, 
while  the  photographs  carry  no  individual 
captions. 
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I  HK  CI.ASSIFIKI)  clink; 


Qu< 


ieries  and  answers 
enliven  conference 


Ity  Stan  Fiiisiirss 

l*ro> (It.!.)  Journal  and  Itnilctin 


ASK  OR  TKLL 

Readers  of  E&P’s  “Classified 
Clinic”  are  invited  to  partici¬ 
pate.  If  you’ve  pot  soniethinp  to 
say,  whether  in  apreenient  or 
disapreenient,  if  you’ve  pot  a 
pripe,  if  you’ve  pot  a  question, 
let’s  hear  from  you.  Correspon¬ 
dence  should  be  directed  to 


ABC  group 
studies  aid  to 
advertisers 


Classified  Clinic,  editor  &  PU- 
LiSHER,  8.50  Third  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10022. 


The  aiipointment  of  a  new 
Study  Group  of  the  .Audit  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Circulations  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  Fred  \V.  Heckel, 


With  some  20  years  of  attend- 
inp  repional  and  national  Clas¬ 
sified  meetinps  under  my  ever 
increasinp  belt,  I  still  feel  that 
the  most  u.seful  sessions  ai'e 
those  devoted  to  plain  old  ques¬ 
tions  and  answers. 

The  so-called  buzz-sessions 
are  fine  but  you  lo.se  out  on 
total  knowledpe  because  you  can 
be  with  only  one  proup  at  a 
time.  And  as  for  talks  on  real 
estate  or  automotive  or  any  oth¬ 
er  classification,  you  can  just 
about  forpet  it  unless  you’re 
cominp  across  somethinp  entire¬ 
ly  new. 

Somethinp  .should  be  said  too, 
repardinp  the  fact  that  new 
people  are  joininp  our  meetinps 
each  year.  A  third  of  the  dele- 
pates  to  the  Northeast  CAMs 
meetinp  in  Providence  in  Janu¬ 
ary  were  new  faces.  They  had 
questions.  They  wanted  answers 
to  them. 

Here’s  a  samplinp  of  some  of 
the  items  that  hit  the  floor  dur- 
inp  a  &  A  meetinp  one  morn- 
inp — 

<J. — How  many  newsiiapers 
call  back  on  expirations? 

A. — .Almost  all.  But  then 
came  the  important  part  of  the 
(luestion.  What  jiercentape  of 
results  do  you  pet?  Results  here 
means  how  many  ad  orders  or 
how  many  extensions.  Answer; 

(J. — Has  anybody  had  any  ex¬ 
perience  with  free  situation 
wanted  ads  as  a  public  service? 

.A. — The  newspapers  offerinp 
completely  free  job  wanted  ads 
usually  did  this  on  a  short-term 
basis,  said  they’d  be  reluctant  to 
do  it  apain.  Many  papers  offer 
half-price  job  wanted  ads  and 
on  a  cash-with-order  basis.  One 
larpe  paper  is  offering  job 
wanted  ads  for  half-price  on  a 
charpe  basis,  reported  volume 
in  this  relatively  small  classifi¬ 
cation  to  have  tripled  in  the 
past  month  or  so  .  .  .  and  so  far 
no  reportable  credit  losses. 

Q. — Do  any  papers  accept 
help  wanted  or  real  estate  ads 
in  a  foreipn  language  such  as 
Spanish  or  French?  AVhat  do 
your  policies  stipulate? 

.A. — Lots  of  answers:  Yes, 
we’ll  take  ’em,  but  the  adver¬ 
tiser  niust  write  his  ad  in  En¬ 
glish  on  the  back  of  the  ad 
blank  and  guarantee  his  for- 
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eipn-lanpuape  copy  on  the  front 
is  correct.  No.  We  won’t  accept 
any  at  all.  Had  a  bad  lawsuit 
once  when  a  typographical  er¬ 
ror  completely  changed  the 
meaning  of  a  foreign-language 
ad. 

Another  interesting  answer : 
are  we  facing  the  possibility  of 
discrimination  charges  from  the 
majority  of  our  readers  who 
may  not  understand  the  ad,  es¬ 
pecially  if  it’s  in  employment? 

Best  answer  of  all,  from  a 
French  language  Canadian  dai¬ 
ly:  Sure,  we’ll  take  them,  but 
they  must  run  two  ads  one  after 
the  other,  one,  for  example  in 
English,  the  other  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  our  newspaper. 

(L — .Ads  for  computer  service 
organizations  offering  to  help 
you  find  a  home  or  apartment — 
where  do  you  run  them? 

A. — Some  newspajiers  will 
run  them  under  real  estate  for 
sale  or  apartments  for  rent  but 
most  seem  to  tend  toward  a 
Business  Service  type  classifica¬ 
tion  such  as  “Computer  Ser¬ 
vices.’” 

Q. — We  publish  over  8.50,000 
ads  annually  and  have  write¬ 
offs  of  2..5%.  Is  this  good,  bad 
or  average? 

.A. — General  ojiinion:  not  too 
good  in  a  one-paper  market. 
Could  go  to  0  or  7*^;  in  a  com¬ 
petitive  market.  Should  be 
somewhere  around  To  this 

last  statement  came  a  strong 
rebuttal :  if  your  credit  los.ses 
are  that  low  y^ou’re  probably 
lo.sing  a  lot  of  money  because 
your  credit  operation  isn’t 
willing  to  gamble  a  little. 

({. — .Should  the  new  morality 
affect  our  censorship  rules? 

.A. — Seemed  to  be  the  opinion 
here  that  many'  of  us  are  oper¬ 
ating  under  dogma  developed 
ages  ago.  that  readers  are  more 
adult,  know  what  they  want, 
that  we  shouldn’t  be  so  .stodgy. 

.And  so  this  kind  of  meeting 
goes.  My  feeling;  have  fewer 
speakers,  .strive  more  for  parti¬ 
cipation,  get  more  for  your  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  money. 

Last  Q. — .Now  what  about 
pantsuits? 

Last  A. —  Well,  we  think 
they’re  OK  but  nov.  all  of  a 
sudden  where  the  heck  did  the 
sweaters  and  slacks  come  from  ? 


3  Stockton  Record 
vets  end  careers 

Three  Stockton  (Calif.)  Rec¬ 
ord.  veterans  who  began  their 
careers  in  circulation  and 
moved  to  executive  positions  in 
other  areas  of  that  daily’s  ac¬ 
tivity'  have  retired. 

Clarence  Diefenderfer,  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  manager 
whose  advocacy  of  the  W'ant  ads 
carried  him  into  special  recog¬ 
nition  as  a  pioneer  member  and 
pa.st  president  of  the  Western 
Classified  Advertising  Associa¬ 
tion,  has  been  succeeded  by'  Le¬ 
onard  Ghilarducci,  assistant 
cla.ssified  manager  since  1959. 

Don  Reid,  co-chairman  of  the 
first  Western  Regional  Newspa¬ 
per  Promotion  Managers  Asso¬ 
ciation  meeting,  w'as  senior 
member  of  the  trio  by  virtue  of 
a  1917  start  as  carrier.  His 
Record  posts  included  those  of 
city  circulation  manager,  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager, 
promotion  manager  and  pur¬ 
chasing  director. 

The  Daily  Record,  a  legal 
publication,  suspended  publica¬ 
tion. 

• 

.Allison  liead^i  firm 
ill  political  services 

Jim  .Allison  Jr.,  part-owner  of 
the  Midland  (Texas)  Reporter- 
Telegram.  and  former  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  publishing 
company,  this  week  was  named 
president  of  Allison  Treleaven 
&  Rietz  Inc.,  a  political  consult¬ 
ing  and  advertising  firm  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

For  the  pa.st  years,  Allison 
has  served  as  deputy  chairman 
of  the  Republican  National 
Committee.  In  1968,  he  managed 
Senator  Ed  Gurney'’s  campaign 
in  Florida.  Prior  to  that  he  was 
active  in  Texas  politics,  manag¬ 
ing  George  Bush’s  congression¬ 
al  campaign  in  1966. 

The  two  other  principals  are 
Harry  Treleaven  Jr.,  of  New 
York,  a  former  vicepresident  of 
the  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  who  directed 
the  advertising  for  President 
Nixon’s  1968  campaign,  and 
Ken  Rietz,  of  Wisconsin,  who 
has  been  associated  with  the 
offices  of  several  Republican 
Congressmen  and  Senators. 

EDITOR  a:  PUI 


board  chairman. 

Heckel,  vicepresident  for  ad¬ 
vertising  and  promotion.  United 
Air  Lines,  said  the  group,  con¬ 
sisting  of  seven  directors,  will 
assist  the  board  in  a  program  to 
make  .ABC  services  more  u.seful 
to  the  advertising  community'. 

The  study  group  has  three 
basic  functions.  It  w'ill  make  an 
assessment  of  what  the  .ABC  is 
capable  of  doing  within  the 
framework  of  present  policies 
and  resources.  Secondly,  it  has 
the  assignment  of  evaluating 
what  the  ABC  night  be  doing 
within  the  framework  of 
pre.sent  policies  if  re.sources 
were  to  be  extended.  It  will  fur¬ 
ther  function  to  assess  sugges¬ 
tions  being  made  to  the  Audit 
Bureau  by  various  segments  of 
the  industry  and  evaluate  their 
practicality. 

Chairman  of  the  study'  group 
is  Lloyd  M.  Hodgkinson,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Maclean’s  Magazine,  To¬ 
ronto.  Members  include;  Rich¬ 
ard  J.  Balx*ock,  president.  Farm 
Journal  Inc.,  Philadelphia; 
William  .A.  Claggett,  vicepres¬ 
ident  and  director  of  communi¬ 
cations  and  marketing  services, 
Ral.ston  Purina  Company,  St. 
Louis;  John  H.  Kauffmann, 
jiresident.  Washington  Star; 
Warren  Reynolds,  president, 
Ronalds-Reynolds  and  Company' 
Limited,  'Toronto;  James  J 
Tommaney',  senior  vicepres¬ 
ident,  LaRcx'he,  McCaffrey  Mc¬ 
Call  Inc.,  New  York;  and 
Paul  H.  Willis,  vicepresident. 
Carnation  Company,  Los  .Ange¬ 
les. 

Otepka  filen  Hiiit 
for  Sherrill  article 

Otto  F.  Otepka,  who  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by'  President  Nixon  to 
the  Subversive  Activities  Con¬ 
trol  Board  last  year,  has  filed  a 
suit  for  libel  against  the  New 
York  Times,  asking  a  judgment 
of  $4  million.  The  complaint 
cited  an  article  by  Robert  Sher¬ 
rill,  Washington  correspondent 
of  the  Nation,  which  appeared 
in  the  Neiv  York  Times  Maga¬ 
zine  of  February  15,  1970. 

Otepka  charged  it  falsely  im¬ 
plied  that  his  dismissal  in  1963 
as  chief  security  officer  for  the 
State  Department  was  a  re.mlt 
of  “criminal  conduct  and  acts 
against  the  United  States  gov¬ 
ernment.” 
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Bill  Conlin 

We’re  no. 


Here’s  what  the  California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  decided  about 
The  Sacramento  Union  in  its  1970  Better  Newspaper  Contest: 

No.  1.  in  Outstanding  Community  Service  among  all  dailies. 

No.  1  in  Editorial  Citation— Best  Article  or  Scries  of  Articles  among  all  dailies. 

No.  1  in  Youth  Interest  Coverage  among  dailies  of  50,000  to  300,000  circulation. 

No.  1  in  Local  Color  Usage  among  all  dailies. 

No.  1  in  General  Excellence  among  dailies  of  50,000  to  300,000  circulation. 

That’s  why  the  Oldest  Daily  West  of  the  Mississippi  is  the  best  buy  for  readership 
and  the  best  buy  for  advertising.  Maybe  that’s  why  our  circulation  has  increased  72 
per  cent  since  it  became  one  of  the  Copley  Newspapers  in  May,  1966.  And  maybe 
that’s  why  our  advertising  linage  has  increased  45  per  cent  in  that  same  period  of  time. 

But  we’re  going  to  have  to  talk  to  our  sports  editor.  His  section  came  in  second  in 
Best  Sports  Page  or  Coverage  among  dailies  of  50,000  to  300,000  circulation. 


Sacramento’s  Only  Morning  Newspaper 

Che  Scimmento  Zlnion 

Copley  Newspapers  Represented  by  Branluiin-Moloney,  Inc. 
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The  VGC  contactless  keyboard: 

It  turns  out  more  work,  because 
each  key  does  more  work. 


The  biggest  thing  wrong  with  most  ■  | 

keyboards  today  is  the  keys.  That’s 
why  the  VGC  contactless  key  is  the 
most  important  innovation  in  the 
typesetting  in-put  system  since  the  wBul 
invention  of  the  keyboard. 

The  contactless  key  works  on  l^^n 
the  principle  of  the  induction  coil. 

When  the  key  is  depressed,  it  gene- 
rates  a  tiny  electric  current  that  goes 

directly  to  the  circuit  board  encoder.  - 

And  it  generates  this  charge  without  any 
physical  contact  between  metal  parts. 

The  contactless  key  won’t  get  you  into  a  jam. 
Because  it  only  has  two  moving  parts,  the  contact- 


Because  of  our  modular  circuitry  and  contact¬ 
less  key,  we  can  adapt  our  - 

keyboard  to  your  chang¬ 
ing  requirements.  We’ve  ^4 

left  e^dra  space  on  our  IK 

keyboard  in  case  you 
want  to  change  to  a  more 
sophisticated  system.  We 
can  add  keys  and  more  cir-  / 

cuitry^modules  right  in 

And  our  keyboard  is 
compatible  with  any  6-,  7-, 
or  8-level  punched  tape 

The  first  keyboard  to  'i-ftHtJ p 

perform  more  like  your  ^ 

computer  than  your  type-  ^ 

writer.  _ ^ 

You’re  running  a  typesetting  system.  And  you’re 
facing  a  big  bottleneck.  Your  computer  is  hum- 

-  ming,  but  your  keyboards 

are  just  pecking. 

If  you  want  your  key- 
board  to  start  keeping  up 
.  -m.lMLI  with  your  computer,  try  the 
\  contactless  keyboard.  It  has 
\  the  key  that  does  more  work. 

j'iVj  iV  \  J^ore.  Drop  us  a  line,  and 
[fjrJisrjXtlJiS  \  we’ll  send  you  our  brochure. 


A  man  shouldn’t  have 
^  work  at  keeping 
his  machine  working. 

'^^^^^^^^II^CT^cuts  down-time  more  than 

down-time.  The  VGC  keyboard  has  a  separate  tape- 
punch  unit  that  plugs  into  the  keyboard.  If  the 
punch  unit  goes  down,  unplug  it  and  plug  in  a  spare. 
Your  keyboard  will  keep  working. 

Our  biggest  breakthrough,  besides  the  con¬ 
tactless  key,  is  our  solid-state  printed  circuitry. 
The  circuitry  is  modular:  the  “works  in  a  drawer” 
idea.  If  something  breaks  down,  only  that  part  has 
to  be  replaced.  Most  of  the  maintenance  can  be 
done  by  a  member  of  your  staff.  With  a  spare  parts 
kit,  this  adds  up  to  simple,  on-site  maintenance. 

And  a  man  shouldn’t  have  - 

to  do  a  machine’s  work. 

The  command  package  on  our  \  -j:  t:  » 

keyboard  is  one  of  the  simplest  \  H  •  ^ 

in  the  business.  We’ve  designed  . 

a  set  of  32  multiple  keys  which  J 

punch  from  2  to  5  codes  per  key.  / 

(If  your  operator  isn’t  using  our  / 

keyboard,  he  could  be  punching  j  '.  j 
more  keys  than  he  has  to. )  / 


Visual  Graphics  Corporation 
Keyboard  Division 
305  East  46th  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10017 


Jr.  Diplomats 

(continued  from  pof/e  11) 


precedented  audience  at  the 
Crown  Colony’s  Government 
House. 

In  Honp  Konp  the  Junior  Di¬ 
plomats  spent  a  thrillinff  after¬ 
noon  as  fTuests  of  Miss  Aw 
Sian,  chairman  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Press  Institute  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  area’s  largest 
group  of  English  and  Chine.se 
language  newspapers.  After  an 
exciting  examination  of  the 
composing  room  with  its  thou¬ 
sands  of  fonts  of  Chinese  char¬ 
acters  which  must  be  set  by 
hand,  each  boy  received  a  slug 
of  type,  its  Chinese  characters 
translating  into  his  own  name. 


Miss  Aw.  herself  poured  tea  for 
the  hoys  in  her  sjjacious  offices 
overlooking  Hong  Kong  harbor. 
Before  de])arting  the  city,  the 
hoys  donated  HK$200  to  Miss 
.•\w’s  neediest  children  cam- 
l)aign. 

by  publi^iers 

In  Taipei,  where  the  boys 
were  guests  of  the  Chinese 
Information  Sendee,  a  special 
dinner  was  tendered  them  by 
the  Taipei  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  where  the  Junior  Diplomats 
were  able  to  mix  with  editorial 
apprentices  and  circulation  boys, 
and  to  exchange  ideas.  When  it 
came  to  say  farewell,  the  Junior 
Diplomat  director  deferred  his 
own  thank-you  speech  so  that 
the  sentiment  could  be  ex¬ 
pressed  by  one  of  the  JDs- 


Joseph  Dicker  of  San  Antonio. 
This  was  greeted  with  satisfac¬ 
tion  and  even  shock  as  the 
young.ster  started  speaking  in 
fluent  Chinese.  It  had  been  kept 
a  deep  secret  that  Joseph  had 
been  born  in  Taipei  while  his 
father  was  stationed  there  with 
the  U.  S.  Army,  and  had  actual¬ 
ly  attended  school  there  before 
moving  to  San  Antonio  five 
years  ago.  The  same  stunt  was 
pulled  next  day  at  a  Mongolian 
Barbecue  tendered  for  the  boys 
by  James  Wei,  general  director 
of  the  Chinese  Information  Serv¬ 
ice,  with  the  same  dumbfounded 
reaction. 

Even  at  Pearl  Harbor,  the 
Junior  Diplomats  had  the  ful¬ 
lest  press  coverage  from  the 
moment  Admiral  Clarey  began 
his  briefing  of  the  Navy’s  mis- 


^nnouncement 

Honolulu  group  buys 
papers  in  W.  Virginia 


Editor  &  Publisher 

Chinn  Ho  and  associates  who 
purchased  the  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin  nine  years  ago  have  es¬ 
tablished  a  substantial  publish¬ 
ing  beachhead  on  the  Mainland 
with  the  acquisition  of  the 
moi-ning-evening-Sunday  news¬ 
papers  at  Huntington,  West 
Virginia. 

The  transaction,  negotiated 
by  Vincent  J.  Manno,  New 
York,  media  broker  and  consults 
ant.  represented  an  extension 
of  the  Honolulu  group’s  inter¬ 
ests  in  Mainland  newspapers, 
following  by  a  few  weeks  their 
purchase  of  the  Dickinson  (S. 
Dak.)  Press,  which  has  about 
6,000  circulation. 

The  combined  weekday  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  morning  Herald- 
Disjmtch  and  the  evening  Ad- 
vertiser  in  Huntington  is  71,- 
000.  The  Sundot/  Herald-Ad¬ 
vertiser  has  a  circulation  of 


January  30,  1971 

59,000. 

Five  of  the  former  officers 
and  directors  of  Huntington 
Publishing  Co.,  have  been  elect¬ 
ed  officers  and  directors  or  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  new  corporate 
setup.  The  board  comprises: 
Chinn  Ho,  Alexander  S.  Ather¬ 
ton,  Porter  Dickinson,  James  H. 
Couey  Jr.,  John  T.  Waterhouse, 
A.  K.  Wong,  John  L.  Foy,  Ray¬ 
mond  E.  Brewster,  Helen  M. 
Birke,  Hilda  S.  Long  and  Jack- 
son  N.  Huddleston. 

Officers  are:  chairman,  Chinn 
Ho;  president,  Mr.  Atherton, 
vicechairman,  Mr.  Couey;  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident  and  trea¬ 
surer,  Mr.  Foy;  vicepresident, 
Mr.  Brewster;  vicepresident, 
Mr.  Dickinson;  secretary,  Mr. 
Huddleston;  assistant  secretary 
and  assistant  treasurer,  Stuart 
T.  K.  Ho;  assistant  treasurer, 
Mrs.  Stella  M.  McKee. 


Transaction  I\cgotiate<l  hy 

VINCENT  J.  MANNO 

lirokcrs  •  Consultants 
50  East  58th  Street  New  York  22,  N.  Y.  ELdorado  5-0405 


sion,  to  the  tour  of  the  Pearl 
Harbor  installations  and  Ari¬ 
zona  memorial,  the  USS  Reeves 
and  Marine  Corps  Air  Station. 
The  Junior  Diplomats  were  un¬ 
der  constant  escort  by  Public 
Affairs  Officer  Lt.  Cdr  Bill 
North,  and  Marine  Captain 
Martin  Handelsman,  accompan¬ 
ied  by  Navy  and  Marine  jour¬ 
nalists  and  photographers. 

(iifis  for  rusloniers 

Now,  as  the  Junior  Diplomats 
have  returned  home  and  have 
caught  up  with  their  sleeping 
and  eating  habits  no  two  boys 
agree  on  what  impressed  them 
most  on  the  trip.  They  came 
back  loaded  down  with  sou¬ 
venirs  they  had  been  presented 
or  had  purchased,  but  TWA 
cheerfully  took  care  of  the  ex¬ 
cess  baggage.  (One  boy  who  had 
170  customers  purchased  a  sou¬ 
venir  for  each  one  of  them.) 
During  the  trip  the  boys  shot  on 
an  average  of  20  rolls  of  film 
each.  Every  boy  came  home 
with  a  bigger  waistline  for  they 
partook  with  gusto  of  the  native 
and  continental  cuisine  offered 
by  the  various  Hiltons  (one  boy 
who  started  the  trip  weighing 
97  pounds  gained  11  pounds). 
Nevertheless,  the  boys  were 
limited  as  to  their  soft,  sweet 
drinks  and  water,  and  miracu¬ 
lously,  not  a  single  Ijoy  came 
down  with  even  the  slightest 
stomach  upset  during  the  entire 
trip. 

The  boys  are  determined  to 
try  again  for  a  future  Junior 
Diplomat  trip.  It  was  at  Disney¬ 
land,  as  the  group  was  getting 
ready  to  get  back  to  the  LA 
airport,  that  the  youngest  boy 
David  Holte  of  Seattle,  was 
asked  w'hether  he  would  like  to 
start  the  trip  over  again  at  that 
moment  without  returning 
home.  His  answer  was:  “Yes, 
but  I  would  like  to  call  my  i)ar- 
ents  first  to  let  them  know.” 

• 

WCCO  liens  director 

Ron  Handberg  has  been 
named  news  director  of  WCCO 
Television  in  Minneapolis  to 
succeed  Joe  Bartelme  who 
resigned.  Handberg  has  served 
as  the  station’s  associate  news 
director  for  the  past  two  years. 
He  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Minnesota  School 
of  Journalism  in  1960.  As  news 
director  he  will  be  responsible 
for  the  operation  of  the  sta¬ 
tion’s  37-man  news  department. 

• 

From  63('*  to  75c 

The  Ansonia.  (Conn.)  Even¬ 
ing  Sentinel  has  increased  its 
news  stand  price  from  10  to  15 
cents,  and  home-delivered  price 
from  63  to  75  cents  weekly. 
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But  Sta-Hi  didn’t  stop  at  stacking. 

The  Stacker/251  did  vv'hat  newspaper 
men  wanted  it  to  do.  Stackerized  so 
well  that  Sta-Hi  Stackers  soon 
became  the  numher  one  seller.  And 
newspaper  men  started  talking  to 
Sta-Hi  systems  engineers  about  their 
problems  and  plans  for  automating. 
That  was  six  years  ago. 

Today  Sta-Hi  supplies  stream 
conveyors,  tyers,  truck  loaders, 
chutes,  distrihution  systems  and 
controls,  and  stacker  programmers. 

All  quality  performance  equipment. 
Everything  your  newspaper  needs  to 
move  papers  from  the  folders  to  the 
loading  dock.  Quickly,  accurately 
and  reliably. 

Sta-Hi  is  the  complete  single  source 
for  mailroom  equipment.  For  a  totalK 
automated  system  or  any  part  of  a 
system.  Call  your  local  Sta-Hi  systems 
engineer.  He'll  show  you  how  you 
can  maximize  space  and  minimize 
time. 

Mayhe  you  should^^^ 
start  with  a  Sta-Hi 

Sta-Hi  Corporation 

.\  rki>i’bi.k;corpor.\tion  comi’.wy 

2ti()l  ('.anipus  I)r..  Newport  Ue.icli.  ('.alit  ‘Cititi.t 

Telephone  1714)  H;t3-I()(UI 
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WOODROW  G.  SHADID  has 
been  named  director  of  advertis¬ 
ing  for  the  Bloomington  (HI-)  Daily 
Pantagraph.  A  former  carrier 
salesman,  he  joined  the  Panta¬ 
graph  as  an  office  boy  in  January, 
1940.  He  has  been  director  of 
sales  and  national  advertising  since 
1967. 

Danikl  Hilliard  —  from 
PliilndelphUi  (Pa.)  Daily  Xcus 
to  city  editor  at  the  Atlantic 
City  (N.J.)  Press;  William 
Grkkn  moves  from  night  city 
editor  to  day  city  editor. 

*  *  * 

Harry  Abkrxatiiy  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  city  staff  of  the 
Winston-Salem  (\.C.)  Journal. 

*  *  K< 

Philip  .McGkk  —  from  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times  to  the 
Ri>ckrille  (Conn.)  Jonrnal-In- 
qnirer  as  circulation  supervisor. 

*  *  » 

Kik  Viola,  formerly  with  the 
I'hiladelphia  linlletin  as  staff 
cartoonist  and  illustrator — now 
art  director  for  the  Writers 
.Associates  agency. 

♦  * 

UoBKRT  CrsTi.v  —  named  dis¬ 
play  advertising  manager  of 
the  Seus-Jonrnal  ('o.  (Wil¬ 
mington.  I  )el.)  ;  K  T’  G  E  N  E 
SfllWENK,  national  advertising 
manager;  Mel  McBride,  retail 
advertising  manager. 


Press  jiallery  officers 

Frank  Hewlett  of  the  Salt 
Lake  Tribune  and  Honolnln 
Star  Bulletin  was  elected  as 
chairman  of  the  Standing  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Correspondents  which 
supervises  operation  of  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Press  Galleries. 
Richard  H.  Stewart  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Globe  was  elected  secretary 
of  the  committee. 

*  *  * 

.John  R.  Bott — from  city 
editor  of  the  Xeiv  York  Post 
to  e.xecutive  editor  of  the  Santa 
Fe  (N.M.)  Xew  .Mexican.  His 
successor  on  the  city  desk  is 
Robert  Spitzler,  formerly 
night  managing  editor.  Bott 
had  been  city  editor  since  1954. 

*  ♦  * 

Robert  M.  Feller,  a  former 
Xeicark  (X.J.)  Star  Ledger 
reporter  and  publicist  for  Du¬ 
Mont  Television  Netwoik — 
named  publicity  manager  for 
Penthouse  Magazine. 

«  «  * 

Larry  Hitchcock,  former 
sports  editor  and  night  city 
editor  of  the  Billings  (Mont.) 
Gazette  and  makeup  editor  at 
the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution 
— now  regional  news  editor  and 
farm  editor  of  the  McCook 
(Nebr.)  Daily  Gazette. 

*  Hi  Hfi 

Charles  Wiskow,  former 
circulation  manager  of  Morris 
Co-nnty's  Daily  Record,  Morris¬ 
town,  N.J.,  is  now  a  sales  re¬ 
presentative  for  Gains  Associ¬ 
ates  Inc.,  premium  supplier. 

♦  ♦  ★ 

Ja.mes  J.  Devaney,  financial 
editor.  Hartford,  (Conn.)  Cmir- 
ant  for  jiast  five  years,  resign¬ 
ed  to  join  the  jiublic  relations 
staff.  Lowengard  &  Brother¬ 
hood.  Hartford  advertising 
agency.  He  is  succeeded  at  the 
Courant  by  F'red  Leonard, 
formerly  on  editorial  staff. 

i)c 

Fra.nk  O.  Soto.mayer — from 
copy  editor.  Pacific  Stars  & 
Stripes,  to  copy  editor,  Los 
Angeles  Times. 
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Brokers  of  Nevkspaper,  Radio, 
CATV  t.  TV  Properties 
App’a  sals  ar'd  Financing 

V^ashinglon,  D  C. 

1100  Conrrecticut  Ave  .  N  W 
20036  (202)  393-3456 

Chicago 

1507  T-  Pune  Tower  60611 
312)  337-2754 


1511  Br^an  Street  75201 
(214)  748-0345 
San  Francisco 
111  Suite-  S-  94104 
(415)  392-'.t.'t 


EdiiiomlihOii  ivluriis  Mel  Derrick  named 

to  the  sports  page  sports  director 

Three  longtime  newsmen,  Rex  The  appointment  of  Mel  Der- 
Edmondson,  George  Harmon  rick  as  executive  sports  director 
and  John  R.  (Jack)  Barry,  have  of  the  Winston-Salem  (N.C.) 
been  named  to  key  editorial  Journal  and  Twin  City  Senti- 
positions  on  the  Jacksonville  nel  was  announced  by  executive 
Journal,  afternoon  publication  news  editor  J.  Patrick  Kelly, 
of  the  Florida  Publishing  Com-  Derrick  leaves  the  IF.  Palm 
pany.  Beach  (Fla.)  Post  where  he 

Edmondson,  editor  of  the  has  been  assistant  managing 
Journal  editorial  page  for  the  editor. 

past  seven  years,  succeeds  Jack  Derrick,  38,  is  a  former 
Hair.ston  as  sports  editor.  Hair-  sports  writer  and  columnist  for 
ston  has  resigned  to  accept  the  the  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer 
post  of  executive  sports  editor  as  well  as  public  relations  di- 
of  the  Atlanta  Constitution.  rector  of  the  Carolina  Cougars 
Harmon,  now  political  editor,  of  the  American  Basketball  As- 
will  become  editor  of  the  edito-  sociation. 
rial  page,  and  Barry  will  as-  *  •  • 

sume  duties  as  political  editor.  James  M.  Johnson  —  named 

Edmondson  has  gained  wide  comptroller  of  the  B  ashington 
acclaim  for  his  satirical  humor  (D.C.)  Daily  \eu's.  Shelby  1. 
in  his  column,  “It  Beats  Me,”  Kingman  succeeds  him  as  data 
which  he  has  written  for  the  processing  manager, 
past  12  years.  He  joined  the  *  »  * 

Journal  staff  in  1959.  He  is  a  Jack  Hilliiouse,  reporter 
graduate  of  the  University  of  f*”"  b  ort  .Myers  (Fla.) 

Georgia  with  a  degree  in  jour-  \ews-Press,  became  the  fitst 

nalism.  Prior  to  moving  to  Jack-  journalism  instructor  at  Edi- 

sonville,  he  was  a  sports  writer  Junior  College, 

for  both  the  Atlanta  Journal  *  *  * 

and  Constitution,  sports  editor  Phil  DeMontmollin— fiom 
of  the  Savamiah  Morning  Miami  (Fla.)  Heiald  t(> 

Xews,  and  a  sports  and  editor!-  Macon  ((la.)  lelegraph  and 
al  writer  for  the  Augusta  news  Macon  Sews  as  retail  ad\eitis- 
papers.  He  also  was  Southeast-  manager.  ^  ^ 

ern  sports  editor  for  Interna-  „  *  , 

tional  News  Service  before  INS  ^  B^^ktram  Chernow  an.l  John 

!  merged  with  United  Press.  Sewsday  (Long: 

„  Island,  N.Y.)  —  appointed  as- 

;  Harmon  also  joined  the  Jour-  circulation  managers, 

nal  in  1959.  He  has  journalism  *  *  « 

degree  from  the  University  of  a.  W.  Mac  Farlane,  director 
.Mississipiii  and  was  a  staff  product  research  and  devel- 
writer  on  the  Memphis  Com-  opment  of  the  Toronto  Tele- 
I  mercial-Appcal.  gram — apjiointed  executive  edi- 

Barry  was  a  city  and  county  tor. 
government  reporter  for  the  ♦  *  ♦ 

Florida  Times-Union  for  10  Brad  Kincaid,  sports  and 
years  before  joining  the  staff  of  city  editor  of  the  Parkersburg 
the  mayor  of  the  City  of  Jack-  (W.Va.)  Sentinel — promoted  to 
sonville.  Last  year  he  returned  managing  editor, 
to  the  Florida  Publishing  Com-  ♦  •  * 

pany  as  an  editorial  writer  for  David  Smith  —  appointed 
the  Journal.  He  is  a  native  of  assistant  sports  editor  of  the 
New  York  and  attended  Colum-  Boston  Globe.  He  has  been  ex- 

bia  University  and  New  York  ecutive  sports  editor  at  the  Mi- 

I  University.  ami  (Fla.)  Xews. 
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in  the  news 


Devaney  in  PR  firm 


James  J.  Devaney,  former 
financial  editor  of  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Cournnt,  has  joined  the 
public  relations  and  advertising 
firm  of  Lowengard  &  Brother¬ 
hood.  His  career  in  journalism 
has  spanned  some  15  years. 


MILLER 


Mac  Leod  Williams  fills  the 
new  post  of  executive  editor  of 
the  Dinikirk  (N.Y.)  Evening 
Observer  mid  (iropv  Belt  and 
continues  as  vicepresident  of 
Dunkirk  Printing  Co.  Herman 
Cutler,  elected  secretary  to 
succeed  the  late  Herbert  G. 
Schwartz. 


LOUIS  A.  WEIL  JR. 


SCOTT 


WEIL 


ON  OR  ABOUT  APRIL  I  five  executives  of  newspapers  in  Federated 
Publications  Inc.  will  move  into  new  posts.  LOUIS  A.  WEIL  JR,  president, 
will  be  succeeded  by  EUGENE  C.  DORSEY  as  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Lansing  State  Journal.  ROBERT  B.  MILLER  JR.  son  of  the  executive  chair¬ 
man,  goer,  to  Dorsey's  job  as  publisher  of  the  Idaho  Statesman  in  Boise. 
Replacing  Miller  as  publisher  of  the  Daily  Olympian  at  Olympia,  Wash, 
will  be  JOHN  A.  SCOTT,  from  the  Bellingham  Herald,  and  LOUIS  A. 
WEIL  111  will  replace  him  as  publisher  of  the  Lafayette  (Ind.)  Journal 
and  Courier.  Wei!  has  been  personnel  director. 


Maury  M.  Breeciier,  former 
aviation  editor  and  general 
as.signment  lepcrter  for  the 
the  Salina  (Kans.)  Joiirnul — 
named  executive  assistant  in 
the  public  relations  division  of 
the  Illinois  State  Medical  So¬ 
ciety. 


Lorin  (Doc)  Arnold,  re¬ 
tired  political  writer,  Bangor 
(Me.)  Bail g  \ews — named  pub¬ 
lic  relations  consultant  for  the 
Republican  Maine  State  Com¬ 
mittee. 


Biiriihani  resigns 
as  paper^s  editor 


John  A.  Grimaldi  named  cir¬ 
culation  director  of  the  Pater¬ 
son  (N.J.)  Sews.  He  started  in 
the  circulation  department  of 
the  Jerseij  City  (N.J.)  Journal 
and  subsequently  served  as  cir¬ 
culation  director  of  the  Hunt¬ 
ington  (W.Va.)  newspapers 
and  the  Hammond  (Ind.) 
Times. 


Charles  B.  Greathouse,  a 
circulation  truck  driver  .S9 
years  ago — now  assistant  circu¬ 
lation  manager  of  the  Akron 
(O.)  Beacon  Journal.  Donald 
Clark  —  metropolitan  circula¬ 
tion  manager.  John  F.  Stoleo 
— county  circulation  manager. 


ViRciMA  Drank  McCallon, 
fashion  editor  of  the  Houston 
(Tex.)  Post  since  1946 — taking 
earl.v  retirement  to  devote  full 
time  to  painting. 


Glynn  D.  Mapes  —  from 
foreign  editor  to  New  York  bu¬ 
reau  manager  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  succeeding  Wil¬ 
liam  R.  Clabby,  now  managing 
editor  of  AP-Dow  Jones  Eco¬ 
nomic  Report. 


Bob  Newuo.mb,  Eugene  (Ore.) 
Register-G  uu  rd  reporter — now 
news  director  for  Southern 
Oregon  College. 


George  H.  Hill  Jr.  compos¬ 
ing  room  superintendent  of  the 
Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  and 
World-News,  has  become  as- 
sitant  jiroduction  manager.  He 
was  assistant  production  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Los  .Angeles  Herald- 
E.vaminer  liefore  moving  to 
Roanoke  in  196.'). 


Dexter  S.  Burnham,  editor  of 
the  afternoon  offset  tabloid,  the 
Rockville  (Conn.)  Journal-In¬ 
quirer,  since  August,  1968,  has 
resigned.  He  did  not  disclose  his 
plans. 

George  Laing,  publisher,  has 
named  Thomas  Pritchard,  city 
editor  for  the  past  two  years,  to 
the  newly-created  post  of  execu¬ 
tive  editor. 

Previously,  Burnham  was  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  In- 
(juirer.  South  Windsor,  Conn., 
which  was  merged  with  the 
Journal,  Rockville. 

Burnham  and  Pritchard  were 
previously  with  the  Hartford 
T  imes. 


William  W.  Lutz,  feature 
editoi-  of  the  Detroit  Sews,  has 
been  named  to  a  three-year 
term  on  the  Mercy  College 
(Detroit)  board  of  trustees. 


Paul  R.  Ginther,  after  an 
absence  of  a  year  as  an  account 
executive  with  the  Carmichael- 
Lynch  Advertising  Agency, 
Minneaiiolis,  has  rejoined  the 
general  advertising  department 
of  the  .Minneapolis  Star  and 
the  .Minneapolis  Tribune  as  its 
sales  manager. 


David  T.  Galloway  —  ap¬ 
pointed  news  editor  and  George 
E.  Weavill,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Pawtuxet  (West 
Warwick,  R.I.)  Daily  Times. 


William  Chap.man,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Hammond 
(Ind.)  Times,  has  been  elected 
chairman  of  the  Mid-America 
Press  Institute.  He  succeeds 
George  A.  Killenberg,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat. 


Don  IT:nley.  former  editor 
of  the  Plano  (Tex.)  Post,  joined 
the  Roswell  (N.M.)  Daily  Rec¬ 
ord  as  a  reporter. 


C.  Wayne  Cornell  of  the 
Sampa  (Idaho)  Free  Press — 
named  news  editor  of  the  Sea¬ 
side  (Ore.)  Signal,  replacing 
Julian  Prescott,  retired. 


Gary  Coates,  a  staff  pho¬ 
tographer,  has  been  named  ag¬ 
riculture  editor  of  the  San  .An¬ 
gelo  (Tex.)  Standard-Times, 
replacing  Jim  Batte.n  who  took 
a  job  with  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Corrections. 


Heads  PR  for  Bov  8eoiils 


Gay  HELEN  Barnctt  of  the 
Barstoiv  (Cal.)  Desert  Dis¬ 
patch — named  news  editor  of 
the  Klamath  Falls  (Ore.)  Her¬ 
ald  and  Sew.s. 


The  Bo,v  Scouts  of  America 
has  named  Ronald  A.  Phillippo 
as  director  of  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  division.  He  fills  the  va- 
C3nc\  created  by  Rebel  L.  Rob¬ 
ertson  becoming  director  of  pro¬ 
gram  services.  For  the  past 
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GAIL  PERRIN,  editor  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Globe  women's  pages,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Evening  Globe.  She 
worked  at  the  Washington  Daily 
News  as  assistant  women's  editor, 
food  editor  and  chief  rewrite  re¬ 
porter  before  moving  to  the 
Globe  in  1965.  She  is  a  I960  grad¬ 
uate  of  Wellesley  College. 

❖  *  tfe 

three  years  Phillippo  has  been 
assistant  director  of  Exploring. 

* 

Byron  Wither.s,  editor  of 
the  Boulder  (Colo.)  Daily  Cam¬ 
era's  Sunday  magazine.  Focus, 
and  a  member  of  the  news  staff 
for  14  .vears,  retired  Februar.v 
1.  P’RANK  Howard,  a  member 
of  the  sports  staff  for  7,  >2 
years,  was  named  to  succeed 
Withers.  Replacing  Howard  as 
sports  writer  is  George  Greer, 
who  graduated  in  December 
from  New  Mexico  State  Uni¬ 
versity. 

* 

Barton  W.  Morris,  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Roanoke 
(Va.)  Times  and  World  Sews 
— elected  president  of  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  .\s.sociated  Press  News¬ 
papers  Association. 

Keith  Schonrock.  former 
rej)orter  at  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Con  runt  —  named  pub¬ 
lic  relations  dii’ector.  Democratic 
State  Central  Committee. 
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Introducing  the  Fbtotronic  TxT: 


The  best  typesetting  buy 

The  heat’s  on  to  get  copy  into 
type  faster  than  ever  before. 

So  we’ve  developed  a  new 

text  display  typesetter,  called  Fototronic  TxT,  that’s  both  super 
fast  and  super  practical.  It  gives  you  more  lines  of  type  per  dollar 
of  capital  investment. 

You  get  twelve  sizes  on-line  from  5  through  36  point,  up  to  120 
characters  per  font,  up  to  150  lines  per  minute,  and  up  to  42  pica 
line  widths.  And  you  also  get  intra-line  size  and  type  face  mixing, 
kerning  and  reverse  leading. 

The  TxT  accepts  six  level  wire  service  paper  tape,  eight  level 
paper  tape  or  nine  channel  magnetic  tape.  Sets  high  quality  type 
from  discs  developed  for  the  extensive  Fototronic  library. 

Put  all  these  advantages  together,  and  you’ve  got  more  than 
just  a  superb  typesetter.  You’ve  got  the  biggest  type  bargain  in 
town. 

For  the  complete  story  on  the  Fototronic  TxT,  write  Intertype, 

360  Furman  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York  11201. 


INTERTYPE 

A  DIVISION  OF  HARRIS-INTERTYPE 
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Jewish  press 

(continued  front  jiuge  1(5^ 


Weber  on  the  eve  of  publishing 
part  of  his  own  newspaper  in 
Entrlish. 

But  public  opinion  leaders 
amonft  the  Jews  further  stress 
the  need  to  communicate  with 
non-Jewish  Americans.  “Ulti¬ 
mately,  we  hope  to  establish  a 
Jewish  daily  parallelling  the 
Chrintiati  Science  Monitor”  said 
Hnchstein.  (Actually  there  was 
an  abortive  effort  in  the  early 
I'.MUVsf. 

!)>  on<‘  prohleiii 

The  major  j)robIem  seems  to 
be  money.  But,  perhaps,  this  is 
not  the  only  one.  For,  an  out¬ 
standing  characteiistic  of  the 
Jewish  papers  was  that  they 
were  (when  established)  sub¬ 
stantially  different  from  other 
immigrant  t)ublications.  In 
many  instances  language  was 
the  common  link  of  an  immi¬ 
grant  group.  This  is  not  the 
ca.se  with  the  Jews.  Their  publi¬ 
cations  came  in  various  lan¬ 
guages  from  Ladino  (Judeo- 
Spanish)  to  Hebrew.  In  fact, 
Hebrew  which  is  the  official 
language  of  Israel,  did  not  fare 
well  in  North  -America. 

Then,  writes  Edward  Hunter 
in  his  book  “In  Many  Voices,” 
the  editors  of  these  newspapers 
“had  an  unparalleled  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  i)roduce  a  balanced,  in¬ 
teresting  newsi)aper  in  a  way 
most  foreign-language  editors 
could  not.  Immigrants  of  other 
nationalities  wei'e  mainly  of  one 
type  .  .  .  But  the  Jewish  immi¬ 
grants  came  as  composite 
groups  .  .  .  From  workers  to 
.shopkeei)ers  to  teachei's  would 
pull  uj)  stakes  and  leave  Europe 
with  riddance.” 

The  different  ty))e  of  the  im- 


AUSTRALIA  S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opportunities 

Investig.ite  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place — m- 
cre.ised  population,  industrial 
development,  h.gh  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  l.oOO  U.S. 
companies  that  are  operat¬ 
ing  and  have  $1,000,000,000 
inve:>ted  in  Australia. 

1  o  hceit  in  touch  u-ilh  market* 
iriK.  util  Cl  lihiuif,  iiublithing  ami 
grufihic  arit  in  ,4utlrai4a  read 

ADVERTISING  & 
NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

Puhlishcd  fortnightly 

Annual  Subscription  to  U.S. A.  $A16>00 

Payments  must  be  m.ide  by 
bankdraft  in  Australian  currency 

Corner  Butt  &  Clisdell  Sts.,  Surry  Hills, 
Sydney,  Australia 


CRUSADING  FOR  ISRAEL — Arthur  L.  Jacobs,  publisher  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  The  Day — Jewish  Journal,  a  Yiddish-language  daily, 
explained  that  the  only  "crusade  is  for  Israel":  Shloma  Lew,  foreman 
of  the  printing  room,  came  from  Israel  15  years  ago. 


migrant  produced  po.ssibly  the 
most  diversified  and  combative 
press  of  all  nationalties:  from 
the  Freic  Arheiter  Stiinnie  (the 
Voice  of  the  Free  Worlter)  in 
18!)0,  an  anarchist  paper  which 
battled  against  the  .socialist  Ar¬ 
heiter  Zeitumj,  a  jiajier  of  bad 
literary  tone,  to  community  bul¬ 
letins,  and  religious  papers  with 
such  narrow  aims  as  The  Jew 
which  was  published  in  New 
York  ( 1823-182.'>)  in  order  to 
combat  Christian  missionaries 
who  sought  to  convert  German- 
Jewish  immigrants. 

National  opportunity 

Befoie  World  War  II  and  af¬ 
ter  it,  the  Jews  exjrericnced  a 
profound  .sense  of  identification 
and  “their  divisions  were  de- 
emphasized,”  said  Hochstein. 
Hitler’s  jiersecution  was  the 
main  reason  for  it.  When  in 
1948  Israel  was  established,  this 
process  went  a  step  further, 
and  this  probably  sets  the  stage 
for  a  national  Jewish  newspa¬ 
per  in  the  English  language. 

Indeed,  reading  many  of 
the.se  newspapers  one  will 


gather  the  impression  that  the 
divisions  among  the  Jews  have 
narrowed.  Some  of  the  main  is¬ 
sues:  Is  there  black  anti- 

Semitism?  “It  seems  so,”  say 
the  editors  of  Jewish  Week; 
“Studies  indicate  that  there 
may  be  less  anti-Semitism 
among  blacks  than  among 
whites,”  believes  F'orwerts. 

What  about  the  New  Left? 
Most  editors  suggest  that  there 
is  anti-Semitism  among  mili¬ 
tants  of  the  New  Left.  And 
there  seems  to  be  no  disagree¬ 
ment  as  to  Soviet  anti- 
Semitism.  Some  object  to  the 
“shrill  anti-Sovietism,”  and  the 
Sentinel,  in  Chicago,  issued 
“Call  to  Sanity”  saying:  “At  a 
Zionist  meeting,  the  guest 


speaker — a  notorious  Congres¬ 
sional  hawk — urg.‘d  us  to  be- 
comed  involved  in  a  world-wide 
anti-Soviet  crusaiU*  .  .  .  All  this, 
if  continued,  borders  on  the 
edge  of  insanity  .  .  .  Even  the 
Ni.xon  administration  itself  is 
seeking  to  find  a  basis  for  ac¬ 
commodation  with  the  Soviet 
.  .  .  Wh.v  <lo  we  have  to  be  the 
shabbos  goy  and  take  the  lead 
in  tweaking  the  Hussian  bear’s 
no.se?” 

There  may  be,  however,  an 
ambivalence  regarding  the 
methods  of  the  Jewish  Defense 
League.  The  methods  are  con¬ 
demned  by  most  papers.  But 
what  about  the  aims?  The  sub¬ 
ject  is  widely  discussed  through 
letters  to  the  editor  and  com¬ 
mentary. 

Hochstein  as  well  as  other  ed¬ 
itors  of  En,glish-language  pa¬ 
pers  of  Jewish  interest,  see  real 
possibilities  for  the  growth  of 
their  papers.  They  point  out 
that  a  new  American  generation 
has  grown  up  which  will  sup¬ 
port  at  least  some  national 
weeklies. 

The  editors  of  the  Yiddish 
papers  cannot  be  so  optimistic 
but  Weber  believes  that  his  pa¬ 
per  will  be  in  existence  for  a 
long  time  to  come.  And  he  asks: 
what  happens  if  the  Soviets 
permit  the  immigration  to 
America  of  about  4()0,()0()  Yid¬ 
dish-speaking  Jews? 

Car  dealers  piek  BBDO 

The  Los  Angeles  and  Orange 
County  Dodge  Dealer  .Associa¬ 
tion’s  $1..")  million  account  has 
been  awarded  to  Batten,  Bar¬ 
ton,  Durstine  &  O.sborn  Inc.  The 
previous  agency  was  Cole 
Fischer  Rogow. 


um-joi/mi 

WILMINGTON 

rrtrCf\\J  DELAWARE 


9re  9  mitsf 

when  you  buy  the 
Philadelphia  A.D.I. 


A  PAPER  OF  FAITH  AND  PRINCIPLE— Simon  Weber,  edifor-in- 
chief  of  The  Forward,  the  oldest  Yiddish  daily  in  the  U.S.,  stressed 
the  role  of  his  paper  for  liberal  causes;  behind  him,  the  portrait  of 
Abraham  Cahan,  the  first  editor  of  the  daily.  (Photographs  by 
Margot  Granitsas) 
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neEscontiiuonmes-Advocatem... 


Spartan  II  we  went  offset  to  meet  the  big  jump  in  cir¬ 
culation  and  ad  lineage.  We  produce  50  negatives  per 
hour  with  the  Spartan  11,  and  it  gives  us  capacity  for 
peakload  requirements— without  adding  a  single  person 
to  our  negative-making  operation.” 

Behind  your  Chemcocameraman  stands  a  company 
with  over  40  years  experience  in  producing  roll  film 
cameras,  film  and  chemicals.  Chemco  paced  the  prog¬ 
ress  in  the  graphic  arts  field  —  and  still  does! 

Find  out  — contact  Chemco  Photoproducts  Co.,  Div. 
of  Powers  Chemco,  Inc.,  Glen  Cove,  New  York  11542. 

^Winner  of  the  1969  National  Newspaper  Contest 
for  general  excellence  in  the  Daily  Division. 


forhigh  negative  output 

Your  Chemcoman  is  an  expert  at  getting  the  most 
productivity  from  your  camera  department. 

For  example,  Chemcoman  Paul  Peterson  helped  the 
Escondido  (Calif.)  Times  Advocate'*  achieve  a  “re¬ 
birth”  with  a  Chemco  Spartan  II  Roll-Film  camera. 

"The  city  of  Escondido  doubled  in  size  in  the  last 
eight  years,”  says  Production  Manager  Keith  Sills 
(shown  at  left  with  Paul).  “With  the  help  of  the 


You1l  thank  your  Chemcomman 


Hundreds  of  Mergenthaler  Super-Quicks  have  a 
^  Otf/Cn  record  for  performance,  versa¬ 

tility  and  profit  production  in  commercial,  book 
the  and  newspaper  composition  shops,  (names  on 
proven  request).  Capability  of  setting  5  to  72  pt.,  40  Ipm, 
P©rfOrrn©r  straight  matter,  complex  tabular  matter  or  food- 
store  composition  has  been  responsible  for  this 
provable  sales  record.  For  details,  or  personal 
contact,  write,  call  or  telex:  Mergenthaler  Lino¬ 
type  Company,  a  division  of  ELTRA  Corporation. 
Tel.:  516-694-1300;  Telex  69-1411.  i  Mergenfhaler  | 


company 


new  Dataspeed  service,  as  well 
as  facsimile  transmission,  pos¬ 
sibly  with  closed-circuit  televi¬ 
sion  for  direct  communication. 

Advertising  matter  will  be 
messenger-delivered,  and  news¬ 
print  will  arrive  at  a  railroad 
siding  which  is  next  door  to  the 
plant. 

The  list  of  sophisticated 
equijnnent  includes  54  (loss 
press  units,  nine  folders,  18  col¬ 
or  couples  and  12  color  cylind¬ 
ers,  all  capable  of  turning  out 
70,000  impressions  an  hour,  up 
to  144  pages  collect,  and  a  2,  4, 

(5,  or  8-section  newspaper  on  de¬ 
mand.  The  prototype  of  this 
Goss  equii)ment  is  operating  at 
the  Sun  Diego  Tribune  and 
R.  R.  Donnelley  i)lant  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  Press  cylinders  are  de¬ 
signed  to  accept  either  photo¬ 
sensitive  or  plastic  printing 
plates.  Stereotype  i)lates  will  be 
used  at  first. 

The  first  metro-newsjjaper  in¬ 
stallation  of  an  entirely- 
integrated  press  drive,  and  com¬ 
puter-like  controls  to  drive  and 
(Continued  on  gage  88,) 


GEOGRAPHY  AND  COMPETITION  were  cited  as  two  reasons  for 
a  Detroit  News  satellite  plant,  shown  here  in  an  architect's  render¬ 
ing,  in  Suburban  Sterling  Heights. 


Detroit  News  getting  satellite 
plant  for  centennial  birthday 


On  August  28,  1873,  the  first  “The  last  two  years  have  seen  The  second  floor  will  contain 
issue  of  the  Evening  A'etr.s,  an  upsurge  of  population,  par-  the  composing  room,  pressroom, 
forerunner  to  the  Detroit  Xeivu,  ticularly  north  and  northeast  of  stereotype  department  and  a 
hit  the  city’s  gas-lit  streets  the  city,  and  demand  is  growing 
from  a  small  frame  house  on  for  our  late  edition  papers,” 

Griswold  Street.  Clark  said.  “Our  own  surveys 

By  .August  23,  1978,  100  years  and  a  study  of  the  problem  as  it 
later.  News  editions  will  flow  is  being  met  in  other  cities  con- 
from  a  structure  that  would  vinced  us  that  a  satellite  plant 
dwarf,  by  many  thousand  times,  offered  the  only  solution.” 
the  original  frame  house.  The  Current  production  schedules 
News  plans  to  have  its  new  380,-  call  for  equipment  installation 
000  square  foot,  satellite  North  to  be  complete  in  June,  1973, 

Plant,  located  on  a  42-acre  plot  with  first  i)apers  rolling  some- 
in  Sterling  Heights,  open  for  time  in  July, 
business  in  time  for  its  centen-  The  first  floor  of  the  two- 
nial  birthday.  story,  steel-and-concrete  plant. 

Geography  and  competition  will  house  a  paper  warehouse, 
are  reasons  for  building  the  lunchroom,  truck  loading  dock 
new  plant,  according  to  Peter  and  an  area  to  prepare  the  rolls 
B.  Clark,  publisher  of  the  of  newsprint  to  be  put  on  the 
News.  presses. 


Detroit  system  will  move 
300  paper  rolls  per  hour 


In  line  with  other  technologi-  three-quarter  or  half  rolls;  ev- 
cal  advancements  in  the  Detroit  ery  other  or  every  third  roll  of 
News'  North  Plant  design,  the  a  selected  size,  and  a  few’  other 
newsprint  handling  system  will  combinations  of  these  modes, 
be  computer  operated  and  will  A  floating  aisle  concept  was 
have  a  peak  capacity  of  300  selected  to  maintain  a  first-in, 
rolls  per  hour.  first-out  inventory  and  provide 

The  conveyors,  designed  and  maximum  space  utilization, 
built  by  the  Jervis  B.  Webb  Co.,  The  unloaders  will  roll  news- 
will  be  innovative,  involving  print  off  the  conveyors  onto  the 
three  types  of  slat  conveyors,  level  floor  where  fork  trucks 
two  types  of  Towveyors  (a  w’ill  stack  it  four  rolls  high. 
Webb  trademark)  and  a  new  Rolls  destined  for  the  reel  room 
generation  of  hydraulic  kickers  are  replaced  on  the  conveyor  or 
to  gently  unload  the  paper  allowed  to  go  straight  through 
rolls.  the  warehou.se. 

Slat  conveyors  consist  of  steel  End  wrappers  w’ill  be  re¬ 
plates  fastened  to  a  powered  moved  on  turning  rolls  and  then 
chain  moving  nearly  flush  with  moved  to  a  slat  conveyor  with  a 
the  floor.  Tow’veyors  are  truck  ball  memory  device  controlling 
type  conveyors  with  motive  12  kickers.  The  kickers  will  sort 
power  furnished  by  a  moving  rolls  by  size  and  colors  into  pre- 
chain  below  a  slot  in  the  floor.  determined  lanes  on  a  gravity 
The  Detroit  News  system  will  dock.  The  rest  of  the  wrapper  is 
work  like  this:  Rolls  arriving  removed  as  the  rolls  move  down 
by  rail  to  be  placed  lengthwise  the  gravity  dock, 
on  the  slat  conveyors  for  deliv-  Blocking  the  exit  end  of  each 
Under  computer  control,  tied  ery  to  the  warehouse,  will  make  gravity  lane  will  be  a  computer 

a  “u”  turn  and  move  down  the  operated  stop.  The  variable- 

cally  at  random  into  the  moving  center  aisle  to  a  pair  of  unique,  indexing  conveyor  will  pass 

trays  in  the  mailroom  and  selec-  two-way  unloading  devices.  The  these  stops  picking  up  rolls  re- 
tively  discharged  to  the  correct  moveable  unloaders  may  be  set  lea.sed  by  the  computer.  Rolls 

(Continued  on  page  38J  to  unload  left  or  right;  full,  (Continned  on  page  89J 


Computerized  mailroom 
will  cost  $1.6  million 


When  the  Sterling  Heights  Cutlei’-Hammer’s  newly  de¬ 
satellite  i)Iant  of  the  Detroit  veloped  bundle  Tray  conveyor. 
News  opens  in  1973  it  will  in-  At  the  News,  this  Tray-Matic 
elude  a  Cutler-Hammer  mail-  system  will  consist  of  two  par- 
room  and  loading  dock  system  allel  continuously  circulating 
co.sting  $!.(>  million.  Tray  conveyors  totalling  over 

Cutler-Hammer’s  Denver  Di-  800  feet  in  length  and  with  a 
vision,  engineered  and  will  build  capacity  of  18,000  bundles  per 
the  system.  Channel-Flex  wire  hour,  which  travel  across  the 
belt  conveyors  totalling  over  mailroom  floor  then  down  to 
1100  feet  in  length  will  convey  street  level  where  they  traverse 
papers  from  the  presses  to  9  the  loading  dock  and  return  to 
Mark  III  counter  stackers  in  the  mailroom. 
the  mailroom.  The  completed 

stacks  plus  stacks  from  three  (.ompuler  conirolled 

Model  72P  Sheridan  inserting 
machines  and  three  hand  insert-  bundles  will  be  loaded  automati- 
ing  lines  will  be  routed  to  15 
wire  tying  machines. 

The  nucleus  of  the  tied  bun¬ 
dle  distribution  system  will  be 
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Change  to  cold  type 
fulfills  expectation 


ble  of  being  integrated  into  ex¬ 
isting  automated  equipment.  It 
had  to  offer  production  potential 
far  exceeding  our  current  hot 
metal  capabilities,  and  third, 
even  if  its  electronic  concept 
might  differ  from  equipment  we 
were  operating  and  maintain¬ 
ing,  its  maintenance  require¬ 
ments  could  be  met  with  re¬ 
trained  personnel.  We  chose  the 
Fototronic  1200  as  best  meeting 
both  our  composing  require¬ 
ments  and  management’s  objec¬ 
tives. 

Its  output  on  display  matter 
(Continued  on  page  36^ 


with  computerized  photocom¬ 
position  methods. 

Make  entry  simple 

Ideally,  our  management 
hoped  to  bridge  this  gap  by  se¬ 
lecting  a  photocomposition  ma¬ 
chine  compatible  to  the  tape 
perforators  and  computer  we 
were  already  utilizing.  Such 
equipment  would  make  entry 
The  computer’s  fairly  simple.  We 

e  made  us  more  to  investigate  photocom- 

still  greater  benefit  position  eciuipment  that  would 
step  becoming  quite  ideally  meet  our  self-imposed 
conditions. 

First,  we  wanted  a  unit  capa- 


A  comparison  with  newspa-  routine  in  newspaper  plants — 
pers  producing  a  similar  num-  the  production  of  advertising 
her  of  pages  per  day  indicated 
that  our  hot  metal  production 
was  above  average.  The  que.s- 
tion  to  be  answered  was,  “How 
much  improvement  is  possible 
when  a  seemingly  efficient  hot 
metal  production  is  converted  to 
cold  type  methods?” 

In  the  three-year  period  end¬ 
ing  in  1968,  our  total  advertis¬ 
ing  volume  increased  by  19%. 

Local  advertising  alone  in¬ 
creased  by  some  IS*;^.  It  was  ob¬ 
vious  that  a  continued  growth 
of  advertising  volume  w'ould  de¬ 
mand  greater  production  capac¬ 
ity.  Rising  costs,  however, 
merely  counter-balanced  the 
gains  achieved  through  in¬ 
creased  advertising  linage.  Sto¬ 
ries  originating  from  newspa¬ 
pers  utilizing  cold  type  indi¬ 
cated  that  substantial  produc¬ 
tion  increases  were  being  exper¬ 
ienced  through  this  process. 

In  the  fall  of  1968,  installa¬ 
tion  of  a  PDP  8-1  computer  was 
completed.  This  equipment  was 
primarily  intended  to  increase 
.straight  matter  production  and 
in  anticipation  of  a  no-band 
typesetting  operation. 


LOCATED  ON  EIGHT  ACRES,  the  new  plant  of  the  Biloxi-Gulfport 
(Miss.)  Daily  Herald  cost  $1.8  million. 

ploy  a  hot  type  system  composed 
of  Fairchild  tape  machines,  six 
tape-driven  type-setting  ma¬ 
chines,  including  tw'O  high  speed 
Elektrons,  and  other  related 
equipment. 

Copy  and  tape  are  moved 
through  the  building  by  pneu¬ 
matic  tubes  and  a  squeeze  belt 
conveyor  system. 

The  advertising,  business  and 
news  departments  are  carpeted 
in  a  building  set  entirely  on  tbe 
ground  level  except  for  the  op¬ 
erating  level  of  the  press  and 
stereo  equipment  on  a  second 
floor  level.  Newsprint  storage 
provides  a  50-ton  capacity. 

The  plant  is  on  eight  acres  of 
land  adjoining  the  main  line  of 
a  railroad.  Newsprint,  however, 
is  unloaded  in  the  city  10  miles 
away  and  trucked  to  the  plant 
for  less  than  it  would  cost  to 
install  a  spur  line  and  deliver 
to  the  plant. 


Biloxi-Gulfport  plant 
has  a  five-unit  press 


Consulting  Engineers 

331  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10017 
212  687-6356  &  687-6693 


ASSOCIATES 


Over  forty-two  years 
of  service  ...  to  the 
newspaper  industry 
and  the  graphic  b  rts. 


e  CONSULTATION 


e  PLANT  EXPANSION 


e  CONSTRUCTION 
ADMINISTRATION 
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We  mold 
more  mats 
every  day 

than  9  out  of  10 
newspapers 


...  and  that's  only  part  of  our  testing  and  research  program 
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We've  gone  to  great  lengths  to  give  you  an  improved  mat . smoother... deeper... more  uniform... more  dependable. 
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Burgess  Cellulose  Company,  Freeport,  Illinois  S1032 


Change 

(riintimied  from  page 


was  rated  at  10  to  12  lines  per 
minute.  It  had  a  capacity  of 
type  sizes  from  5  pt  through  72 
pt  set  in  either  text,  tabular, 
disjilay  or  mixed.  This  range  of 
type  sizes  would  give  us  a  far 
greater  flexibility  than  our  hot 
metal  composition.  The  factor 
that  .seemed  to  influence  us 
most,  was  the  reliability  of  this 
unit,  pioven  through  actual  use 
in  other  newspaper  plants. 

The  integrated  circuits  de¬ 
signed  into  the  Fototronic  were 
a  mystery  to  us.  But,  we  found 
solid  comfort  when  we  learned 
that  the  “brains”  and  “muscle” 
of  the  Fototronic  consisted  of  40 
electronic  circuit  modules,  l.o  of 


which  were  interchangeable. 
With  spare  modules  on  hand, 
we  saw  this  as  a  great  advan¬ 
tage  to  our  maintenance  people, 
none  of  whom  had  much  more 
than  an  average  lajunan’s  elec¬ 
tronic  know-how.  Both  manage¬ 
ment  and  composing  department 
supervision  agreed  that  we 
should  put  our  production  eggs 
into  the  Fototronic  basket. 

Uelraiiiiiig  lie»in>  at  I'l  I 

Following  the  decision  to 
move  into  cold  type  production, 
the  next  i)riority  obviously  was 
to  prepare  a  re-training  pro¬ 
gram  for  composing  department 
employees.  Our  instructors  were 
.selected  from  among  our  prin¬ 
ters,  .several  of  whom  had  pre¬ 
vious  experience  in  paste-up, 
stripping  and  other  techniques 
used  in  cold  type  composition. 


A  series  of  training  sessions 
was  scheduled  in  our  own  plant. 
Participation  and  interest  on 
the  j)art  of  our  printers  exceed¬ 
ed  our  most  optimistic  expecta¬ 
tions.  These  training  periods,  in 
my  opinion,  provided  a  i)ositive 
approach  and  introduction  to 
the  cold  tyjie  process  for  com¬ 
posing  personnel.  Our  printers, 
many  with  ex))erience  ranging 
up  to  2.5  years  or  more,  reacted 
with  surprising  enthusiasm  to 
the  challenge  of  cold  type. 

We  were  also  made  aware 
that  the  “mark-up”  area  is  one 
of  the  more  vital  factors  to  an 
efficient  photocomposition  proc¬ 
ess.  Visits  to  other  newspaper 
plants  confirmed  this  viewpoint. 
We  learned  that  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Typographical  Union 
offered  a  comprehensive  course 
designed  to  instruct  printers  in 


cold  type  composition.  We  were 
fortunate  to  be  able  to  enroll 
our  trainee  in  this  three-week 
course,  prior  to  the  installation 
of  our  Fototronic.  This  course 
enabled  our  trainee  to  instruct 
other  printers  in  the  mark-up 
technique. 

We  planned  to  have  the  capa¬ 
bility  to  maintain  the  Fototronic 
with  our  own  personnel.  Ar¬ 
rangements  were  made  for  our 
chief  machinist  to  attend  a 
familiarization  cour.se  on  this 
equipment  at  the  Intertype 
plant.  This  course  helped  to 
clarify  for  our  machinist  the 
new  technological  skills  and 
training  needed  for  mainte¬ 
nance  of  cold  type  production. 

In  the  pre-installation  period, 
a  careful  review  was  also  made 
of  our  display  advertising  dead¬ 
lines.  We  determined  that  ad¬ 
justments  w’ould  have  to  be 
made  for  the  new  production 
process.  In  coordination  with 
the  advertising  department 
manager,  a  new'  schedule  was 
set  up  that  advanced  all  local 
advertising  deadlines  by  an  ad¬ 
ditional  24  hours. 

Ad  deu«llinc  changed 

Advertising  copy  had  to  be  in 
our  plant  a  minimum  of  three 
days  prior  to  publication.  Where 
publication  date  was  preceeded 
by  a  w'eek-end,  the  copy  dead¬ 
line  is  advanced  still  further. 
For  example,  an  ad  appearing 
in  a  Thursday  publication  must 
be  in  our  composing  room  by 
Monday  noon.  A  Wednesday 
publication  day,  however,  has  a 
noon  deadline,  on  the  previous 
Friday.  Monday  and  Tue.sday 
advertisements  are  given  to  the 
composing  department  on  the 
preceeding  Thursday.  And,  our 
large  volume  advertisers  regu¬ 
larly  furnish  us  copy  on  a  4  to  7 
day  deadline  basis. 

Since  it  was  expected  that  hot 
metal  composition  w'ould  contin¬ 
ue  to  be  utilized  for  some  time, 
these  new'  deadlines  were  ap¬ 
plied  to  all  advertising  copy. 
This  w'as  an  answer  to  a  long 
standing  request  from  our  com¬ 
posing  department  as  a  partial 
solution  to  production  needs. 

Our  growth  of  cold  type  pro¬ 
duction  has  been  steadily  in¬ 
creasing.  We  reached  a  5.5'r 
production  level  by  the  end  of 
December.  Most  of  our  compos¬ 
ing  department  personnel  is  re¬ 
trained.  We  have  provided  for 
back-up  in  depth  so  that  pro¬ 
duction  will  not  slow  or  stoj) 
due  to  unforeseen  factors. 

• 

Willi  Compiip'apliic 

William  S.  Miller  Jr.,  gen¬ 
eral  sales  manager  of  Compu- 
graphlc  Corporation,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  promotion  of  John 
L.  Peterson  to  eastern  regional 
sales  manager. 


UN-STEREOTYPED 

STEREOTYPE 

EOUIPMENT 

by  Wood-Hoe ...  the  World’s  leader 


A  COMPLETE  RANGE  OF  PLATE  CASTING 
AND  FINISHING  MACHINES  TO  MEET 
EVERY  NEWSPAPER  REQUIREMENT. 


Model  4-60  Plate  Maker  (shown)  de¬ 
livers  4+  plates  per  minute,  the 
ultimate  in  stereotype  production 


New  Standard  Pony 


All  Wood-Hoe  stereotype  machines,  from  the  New  Standard 
Pony  to  the  Model  4-60  Plate  Maker,  are  factory  tested, 
field  proven  and  require  minimum  maintenance.  Models  are 
available  in  a  wide  output  range  equipped  for  manual  to  fully 
automatic  control  operation.  They  feature  quality,  sturdiness, 
heavy  duty  performance,  durability,  unmatched  production 
speeds  anci  complete  reliability. 

Most  all  stereotype  equipment  in  service  for  color  and  black 
and  white  plates  are  Wood-Hoe  machines.  Find  out  why. 
Write  or  call. 

WOOD -HOE 

DIVISION  OF  WOOD  INDUSTRIES.  INC 


301  Sylvan  Ave.,  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.  07632 
(201)  567-9090 
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Why  buy 

compuW^an 


SERIES  170 

Optical  Character  Recognition  System? 


For  a  dramatic 
improvement  in 
piant  operating 
efficiency! 
Here’s  how . . . 


•**fmnnuiT 


Whenever  the  copy  is  received  as  clean  typewritten  input — from  the 
customer  or  in-house  editorial  or  when  the  copy  must  be  re-typed  prior 
to  typesetting  keyboarding. 

Requirement — the  use  of  a  standard  typeface,  OCR-A,  available  in  an 
IBM  Selectric  “golf-ball”  and  on  other  typewriters. 

Flexibility — the  original  typist  has  correction  and  editorial  alteration 
control  at  the  typewriter,  and  you  have  complete  typewriter  AND  scanner 
console  edit  flexibility,  PRIOR  to  typesetting. 


ELIMINATION  OF 
REDUNDANT 
KEYBOARDING 


With  up  to  five  edit  routines  at  your  command,  all  printer’s  errors  and 
author’s  alterations  can  be  corrected  PRIOR  to  input  to  computer  or  to 
a  phototypesetter. 

This  can  virtually  eliminate  time  consuming  and  expensive  two-pass 
phototypesetting  and  complex,  error  producing  tape  punching  for  com¬ 
puter  tape  merge  routines. 

The  input  can  be  SEEN,  the  corrections  can  be  SEEN,  and  the  entire 
job  monitored,  SEEN  and  given  final  corrections  during  the  Scan  process, 
as  well  as  at  any  prior  step  in  production. 


PROOFREADING,  CORRECTION 
AND  ALTERATION  PRIOR 
TO  TYPESETTING 


As  system  input,  typewriters  minimize  capital  expense,  have  universally 
available  service  and  provide  hard  copy  for  edit  and  correction  purposes. 

Further,  the  use  of  typewriters  provides  the  largest  labor  pool  of  skilled 
operators  available  for  any  machine  in  the  world. 

Since  one  CompuScan  170  Series  Optical  Page  Reader  can  process  the 
production  of  a  minimum  of  20  full-time  typists,  work  forces  can  be 
adjusted  easily  and  inexpensively  to  meet  peak  and  seasonal  work  loads. 


STANDARD  OFFICE 
TYPEWRITERS  FOR 
SYSTEM  INPUT 


For  information,  contact  Bert  Boucher 


117  Fort  Lee  Road,  Leonia,  N.  J.  07605  (201)  947-9148 


Complete  systems  available  from  $36,000  to  $55,000  with  delivery  in  90  to  120  days 
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YOU'VE  COME  A  LONG  WAY  BABY.  That's  evident  when  com¬ 
paring  this  drawing,  made  in  1917,  of  the  birthplace  of  the  Evening 
News,  forerunner  to  the  Detroit  News,  with  the  soon-to-be-started 
suburban  satellite  plant  which  will  have  380,000  square  feet  of  space. 


Mailroom 

(continued  from  page  33^ 


trucks  on  the  dock.  Eighteen  ex¬ 
tendable  boom  powered  truck¬ 
loading  positions  will  be 
provided. 

With  Tray-Matic,  the  News 
will  be  able  to  produce  simul¬ 
taneously  many  different  pro¬ 
ducts  such  as  zoned  editions,  ad¬ 
vance  sections,  etc.,  and  auto¬ 
matically  send  the  right  product 
to  each  truck.  And  the  tray  con¬ 
veyors  provide  buffer  storage 
for  late  arriving  trucks. 

Controlling  the  operation  will 
be  a  Cutler-Hammer  designed 
computer  system  with  two  du¬ 


plicate  computers  on  line  at  all 
times  with  one  automatically 
taking  over  should  the  other 
malfunction.  Manual  override 
will  also  be  possible. 

Prior  to  each  production  run, 
updated  circulation  data  will  be 
fed  into  the  computer  memory. 
As  trucks  arrive  at  the  enclosed 
loading  area,  the  dispatcher 
will  assign  them  to  any  avail¬ 
able  loading  positions  and  route 
number  and  loading  position 
data  is  transmitted  to  the  com¬ 
puter.  The  computer  will  then 
control  the  Tray-Matic  to  deliv¬ 
er  the  correct  product  and 
quantity  of  bundles  to  each 
truck.  At  run  completion,  the 
computer  will  print  out  a  log 
show  ing  all  pertinent  data. 


Satellite  Plant 

(continued  from  page  33^ 


regulate  each  press  unit. 

.Automatic  w’eb  compensators 
and  computer-controlled  ink  ad¬ 
justment  will  present  a  color 
capacity  four  times  that  at  the 
old  facilities. 

Computer-controlled  reel 
room,  from  stripping  dock  to 
press  reels.  Proper  size  and  col¬ 
or  roll  can  be  summoned  to  the 
correct  reel  automatically. 

The  mail  room  will  feature 
a  Cutler-Hammer  Tray-Matic 
.system  which,  through  a  circu¬ 
lar  series  of  moving  trays,  de¬ 
livers  tied  bundles  of  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  correct  (juantity  t» 
any  tiuck  position  at  the  dock 
— all  by  comj)uter. 

A  master  stereotype  remelt 
pot  w  ill  be  used. 

\«‘ipliborlnM»d  n«‘ws 

The  North  Plant  facility  will 
enhance  the  News’  ability  to 
provide  its  readers  w  ith  region¬ 
alized  neighborhood  news. 

The  News’  Times  Sciuare 
plant  will  still  operate,  receiv¬ 
ing  its  new’sprint  from  the 
News’  corporate  marine  termi- 


NEWSPAPER 

INSTALLATION 

SPECIALISTS 

Offset 

Letterpress 

Magazine 

Rotogravure 

GEORGE,  R.  HftLL,  INC. 

20234  Detroit  Rooo 
I  CLEVELAND.  OHIO  441U 

I  _ Phon«'>  (216^ 


nal,  where  it  arrives  by  boat. 

The  News’  corporate  offices 
and  its  editorial,  advertising, 
circulation,  promotion  and  busi¬ 
ness  departments  at  615  W. 
Lafayette  Street  will  continue 
to  be  the  primary  place  of  em¬ 
ployment  for  two-thirds  of  the 
company’s  2,800  employes. 


Koriath  is  succeeded 
by  Thiele  at  Korthe  Co. 

Korthe  Engineering  Corpora¬ 
tion,  engineers  and  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  mechanical  and  electrical 
products  and  control  equipment 
for  the  pressroom,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  retirement  of  pres¬ 
ident  Edwin  G.  Koriath.  Henry 
F.  Thiele,  executive  vicepres¬ 
ident,  has  been  elected  to  the 
company’s  presidency. 

Koriath  was  president  of 
Korthe  since  its  founding  in 
1946.  The  company  manufac¬ 
tures  the  Cooksey  Web  Break 
Detector  System,  widely  used  on 
printing  presses. 

In  1969,  Korthe  Engineering 
became  an  operating  subsidiary 
of  Baldwin-Gegenheimer  Corpo¬ 
ration,  a  Stamford,  Connecti¬ 
cut-based  manufacturer. 


TWO  TRAY  CONVEYORS,  with  15  loading  and  18  unloading  sta¬ 
tions,  similar  to  the  ones  shown  in  this  schematic  diagram,  will 
comprise  Cutler-Hammer’s  Tray-Matic  system  for  the  Detroit  Nows. 


PR0DUCTI0N7 

An  International  Study  Tour 
for  Newspaper  Publishers  and  Production  Managers 

15-day  air  tour  sponsored  in  conjunction  with  the  INCA-FIEJ 
Research  Institute,  May  3-May  17.  Personally  escorted  by 
Frank  Green,  Peoria  JOURNAL  STAR  Production  Manager 

PRODUCTION '71  Highlights 

★  Newspoper  Production  Equipment  Expo  '71,  Amsterdam. 

★  Internationol  Convention  oi  Technicians 
and  Publishers.  Amsterdam. 

**  Production  facilities  of  outstonding  doiltes  in  TAIID  DDIfK  Cl  Ad 
Hamburg.  V«nna.  Zurich  and  Poris.  ■  WWR  r  HIVE  ^  I  I  • 

★  Extenwve  signtseeirtg  irKluded,  jyll  information  and  reservations,  contoct!  Frank 

»  Limrted  to  35  porticpontv  PROtXJCTION  '71,  News  Ploza,  Peorio,  iMi 

nois  61601 


Mergeiitlialer  fills 
sales/pr  position 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Com¬ 
pany  has  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Norman  G.  Han¬ 
sen  as  manager  of  advertising 
and  sales  promotion,  succeeding 
the  late  Arthur  L.  Koop. 

Paul  S.  Chisholm,  vicepres¬ 
ident-domestic  sales,  said  Han- 
.sen  will  also  assume  responsi¬ 
bility  for  public  relations  for 
Mergenthaler,  Mergenthaler  is 
a  division  of  Eltra  Corporation. 

Hansen  joined  Mergenthaler 
in  April  1968.  He  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  associated  with  Diebold, 
Inc.,  Flofilm  Division. 
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300  Rolls 


(continued  from  page  33^ 


are  then  moved  to  the  ToAweyor 
loading  area  and  precisely 
placed  by  the  computer  at  the 
point  which  centers  the  full, 
three-quarter  and  half  rolls  on 
the  cart.  Dinkys,  admitted  to 
the  system  with  a  specified 
wind,  are  placed  fore  or  aft  of 
the  cart  center  and  the  position 
entered  in  the  computer  memo¬ 
ry.  Swivel  tops  on  all  carts  will 
allow  pressmen  to  orient  the 
roll  correctly.  The  loaded 
Towveyor  carts  are  then  re¬ 
leased  to  the  reel  room  in  a 
sequence  selected  by  the  com¬ 
puter. 

Cart  needs 

Full  or  empty  cart  needs  at 
any  of  the  54  reel  stands  will  be 
communicated  to  the  computer 
by  pressmen  using  local  push 
buttons. 

Because  a  complete  circuit  of 
the  reel  room  will  take  22  min¬ 
utes,  the  computer  must  desig¬ 
nate  a  particular  roll  already  in 
the  reel  room  to  fill  a  particular 
need.  More  specifically,  the  roll 
must  be  within  960  feet  of  its 
destination.  The  computer  will 
be  able  to  change  the  destina¬ 
tion  of  a  particular  roll  at  any 


Ludlow  to  market 
Fototype  equipment 

A  joint  announcement  was  is¬ 
sued  by  the  Ludlow  Typograph 
Company,  and  Fototype,  Inc.,  of 
an  agreement  for  Ludlow  to 
market  Fototype’s  line  of  photo- 
composing  equipment. 

Since  1906  the  Ludlow  Typo¬ 
graph  Company  has  specialized 
in  hot  metal  equipment  and  this 
new  agreement  with  Fototype, 
marks  it  first  entrance  into  the 
photocomposing  field. 


Milgo/ldab  in  new  plant 

The  Milgo/Idab  Corporation 
and  Idab  of  America  have 
moved  into  a  new  and  larger 
plant  in  Miami.  Idab  of  Ameri¬ 
ca,  a  conveyor  and  materials 
handling  equipment  manufac¬ 
turer,  has  been  relocated  from 
its  former  East  Paterson,  N.  J. 
facility.  Included  in  the  move 
was  the  Wiretyer  Division. 


LIKE  THE  DETROIT  NEWS  SYSTEM,  the  newsprint  handling  system 
at  the  San  Francisco  Newspaper  Printing  Co.  uses  spur  tracks  to 
service  pairs  of  reel  stands.  The  News  system  will  utilize  special 
power  "Yogi"  conveyors  to  deliver  rolls  to  within  inches  of  the 
spider. 


Planning  for 
expansion? 

Let  MAIN  put  it 
all  together 


At  MAIN  project  teams  are 
responsible  for  architecture, 
engineering  design  and  con¬ 
struction  management.  Whether 
you  are  planning  a  totally  new 
facility,  or  modifying  an  existing 
one,  MAIN  can  fulfill  your  build¬ 
ing  program  requirements. 


iWAiisr 

CHAS.  T.  A\AIN  INC. 
Sngineers 

Southeast  Tower,  Prudential  Center 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02199 
Tel:  (617)  262-3200 
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^ew  buncQe 
system  has 
1 -man  control 

A  new  family  of  bundle  dis¬ 
tribution  control  systems  has 
l)een  introduced  by  the  Mil- 
Sjo  Ida!)  Corp.,  with  the  identifi¬ 
cation  of  “Autotrac.” 

The  system  is  designed  to 
permit  distribution  of  bundles 
from  any  numbei-  of  tyinp  lines 
into  any  number  of  truckintr 
]»ositions.  The  initial  application 
i»f  the  Autotrac  system  is  in  an 


insertin}?  plant  where  eijjht  dif¬ 
ferent  i)roducts  will  be  simulta¬ 
neously  distributed  to  six  truck 
])ositions  usin^  belt-type  con¬ 
veyors  and  hijrh-speed  pushers. 

Heart  of  s>>leiii 

The  one-man  control  console, 
the  heart  of  the  system,  con¬ 
tains  manual  pre-set  switches 
which  determine  the  type  and 
({uantity  of  bundles  to  be  deliv¬ 
ered  to  a  pre-assipned  loadinp 
position.  A  countdown  method 
of  displayinp  number  of  bundles 
delivered  coui)led  with  full  pic¬ 
torial  representation  of  the  op- 
eiatinp  condition  of  each  major 
item  in  the  sy.stem  keeps  the 
operator  fully  informed  as  to 
system  .status. 


The  basic  principle  of  the  Au¬ 
totrac  system  involves  a  techni- 
(jue  of  insertinp  an  individual 
bundle  onto  a  distribution  con¬ 
veyor  under  controlled  condi¬ 
tions,  detectinp  the  position  on 
the  belt  of  each  bundle,  and  sip- 
nallinp  a  hiph-.speed  pusher  to 
deposit  it  onto  a  truckloader  as 
it  passes  the  pre-determined 
loadinp  ])osition.  This  is 
achieved  by  electronically  track- 
inp  each  bundle  durinp  its 
travel  to  the  loader. 

]nleriiiix<'il  proiiiicts 

Becau.se  of  the  basic  simplici¬ 
ty  of  the  approach,  any  number 
of  different  intermixed  products 
can  be  tracked  and  exited  into 
the  available  positions.  Multiple 


products  can  be  delivered  to  a 
sinple  position  and  sinple  pro¬ 
ducts  can  l)c  directed  to  multi¬ 
ple  locations. 

An  additional  capability  of 
the  system  permits  bundles  to 
be  withdrawn  from  storape, 
feedinp  them  to  a  truck  position 
under  a  controlled  rate  of  Ifi,  32 
or  48  bundles  per  minute.  An¬ 
other  feature  involves  automat¬ 
ic  print  out  of  quantities  deliv¬ 
ered  to  a  particular  truck  posi¬ 
tion  identified  as  to  product, 
number  and  time  of  completion. 

• 

Site  is  acquired 
for  Tucson  plant 


toils  of  new 
reiiidt  ef  ficieiicY  fm* 


DETROIT  NEWS 
FORT  LAUDERDALE  NEWS 
FORT  WORTH  STAR-TELEGRAM 
FRESNO  BEE 
HOUSTON  CHRONICLE 
OTTAWA  JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA  BULLETIN 
ROCHESTER  (MINN.)  POST-BULLETIN 
SYDNEY  (AUSTRALIA)  MORNING  HERALD 


Thomas  T.  Clark  Jr.,  pres¬ 
ident  of  Tucson  Newspai)ers 
Inc.,  has  announced  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  an  18-acre  site  close  to 
a  network  of  freeways  and 
bordered  by  a  railroad  track. 
The  company  that  publishes  the 
Tiicnoii  Ihiiljf  Citizen  and  Ari¬ 
zona  Dailii  Star  has  i)lans  for  a 
larpe  new  newspaper  plant. 

“Plans  for  a  new  buildinp  are 
just  in  a  talkinp  .stape,”  Clark 
said,  addinp:  “However,  pro¬ 
duction  facilities  at  the  present 
Star-Citizen  buildinp  on  North 
Stone  Avenue  are  rapidly  be- 
cominp  overcrowded.” 

Oripinally,  TNI  had  pur- 
cha.sed  11  acres  on  South  Third 
.Avenue  from  the  Southern  Pa¬ 
cific  Railroad,  but  the  site 
since  has  been  marked  for  i)rob- 
able  condemnation  for  the  But¬ 
terfield  Freeway. 

Plans  prepared  .several  year.s 
apo  for  the  new  TNI  plant  by 
architect  Terry  Atkinson  will  be 
used  as  startinp  point  in  desipn 
of  the  new  South  Park  plant. 
These  plans  were  put  aside 
when  TNI  was  named  in  a  19(18 
antitrust  suit  involvinp  sale  of 
the  Star  Clark  said  “little  work 
will  be  done  on  the  plans  until 
nepotiations  for  sale  of  the  Star 
have  been  concluded  and  the 
new  owner  is  present  to  make 
his  wishes  known.” 


SYRACUSE  HERALD  AND  POST-STANDARD 
TORONTO  STAR 

VICTORIA  (B.C.)  COLONIST-TIMES 
WICHITA  EAGLE  AND  BEACON 

Who  says  letterpress  is  on  a  diet? 

Call  the  man  from  Nolan-Jampol. 


NOLAN-JAMPOL  INC. 

Rome,  New  York  13440 
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HU  IN  THE  BUNKS 


_LEENEX  TISSUES. 
_LEENEX  TOWELS. 

_OTEX  FEMININE  NAPKINS. 
_IMBERLY-CLARK. 

Easy?  There’s  a  catch.  It’s  not  just  “k",  it’s  capital  K.  Because 
Kleenex®  and  Kotex®  are  registered  trademarks  of  the  Kimberly- 
Clark  Corporation.  And  part  of  a  whole  line  of  quality  paper 
products.  So  when  you  use  our  name,  please  remember  to 
capitalize  it.  And  to  use  it  correctly.  Kleenex  tissues,  or  Kleenex 
towels,  never  just  Kleenex.  Thank  you. 


Kimberly-Clark 


o  Corporation 


28  will  attend 
API  seminar 
on  circulation 

Twenty-eipht  newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutives  will  take  part  in  a 
two-week  seminar  for  circula¬ 
tion  managers  Ijesinning  Mon¬ 
day  (Febioiary  15)  at  the 
American  Pi’ess  Institute,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University. 

The  members  ai’e : 

Frank  (1.  Aldridjre,  Southern 
niiiioisan,  Carbondale. 

William  J.  Bopp,  A'on.so.s- 
('it If  KinisiiH. 

Geoifre  L.  Brown,  Pos.w/c 
(X.J.)  Herald-Xeicit. 

Arthur  B.  Chin  Lenn,  A’/wps- 
toii  (ileaner,  Jamaica. 

John  E.  Claxton,  Peoria 
(Ill.)  Joiiruiil  Star. 

Kichard  H.  Clester,  Yakima 
( Wash. )  Herald-Republic. 

Keith  G.  Fepley,  (icuera 
<\.Y.)  Timeif. 

Charles  M.  Griner,  Utica 
(\.Y.)  Olmerrer-I liapatck  and 
Itailjl  Press. 

Konald  P.  Hanscom,  llaugor 
(Maine)  Ihiih/  Xeu's. 

Paul  R.  Hayffood,  (ireeushoro 
(N.C.)  Daili/  Xeu's  and  dreeus- 
biiro  Record. 

Ellis  B.  Knowles,  IF.  Palm 
Pteach  (Fla.)  Post-Times. 

William  .4.  Leitner,  Virgin¬ 
ian-Pilot  and  Ledger-Star,  Nor¬ 
folk. 

Harlan  V.  Loflin.  Gulfport 
(Miss.)  Dailg  Herald. 

John  W.  Luby,  Lexington 
(Ky.)  Herald  and  Leader. 

G.  Mark  Ludinglon,  (hcosso 
( Mich. )  .1  rgns-Press. 

James  I.  O’Hearn,  Louell 
(Mass.)  Sun. 

Henry  J.  Sichtermann,  Gary 
(Ind.)  Po.st-Trihune. 

E.  Richard  Simpson,  Slielby- 
rille  (Ind.)  Xeics. 

Herman  L.  Smith,  Hornell 
(N.Y.)  Evening  Tribune. 

Malcolm  L.  Smith,  Raleigh 
(N.C.)  Times. 


Mew  spa  per  garbage 
tax  proposal  dies 

A  bill  which  would  have  le¬ 
vied  a  “newspaper  p:arbage 
tax’’  in  Montana  died  in  legisla¬ 
tive  committee,  the  Montana 
Press  .Association  reports. 

The  bill,  introduced  by  Rep. 
Ike  Knudson  of  Glasgow,  would 
have  required  a  newspaper  sub¬ 
scriber  to  pay  $1  a  month  for 
collection  and  disjwsal  of  papers 
as  garbage.  The  tax  was  low¬ 
ered  to  25o  in  committee  before 
the  bill  was  killed. 

Knudsen  advocated  passage 
his  bill  in  a  speech  in  which 
he  noted  that  newspapers  ask 
everyone  else  to  clean  up  pollu¬ 
tion.  “People  who  live  in  paper 
houses  shouldn’t  throw  stones,” 
he  declared. 


Donald  C.  Stevenson,  Bran¬ 
don  (Man.)  Sun. 

Thomas  E.  Thokey,  Troy 
(Ohio)  Daily  Xews. 

William  F.  Thomas,  Pough¬ 
keepsie  (N.Y.)  .Journal. 

Harry  L.  Tomlinson,  Rich¬ 
mond  (Va.)  Tinies-Dispatch 
and  Richmond  Xews  Leader. 

Billy  E.  Turner,  Roanoke 
(Va. )  Times. 

F'rank  J.  Urschitz,  Bethle¬ 
hem  (Pa.)  Globe-Times. 

Donald  F.  Wood,  Springfield 
(Ohio)  Ihtily  Xews  and  Sfin. 

Chester  L.  Young,  Belling¬ 
ham  (Wash.)  Herald. 

• 

In  info  post 

Appointment  of  Ernest  W. 
(Ernie)  Hood  as  director  of  in¬ 
formation  for  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor’s  Workplace 
Standards  Administrative  was 
announced  by  Administrator 
Robert  D.  Moran.  Prior  to  en¬ 
tering  Governnrent  ser^’ice  irr 
1960,  Hood  served  as  a  reporter 
and  editor  with  United  Press 
International.  He  is  a  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Idaho 
Statesman,  Boise. 


TAYLOR-MADE  NEWSSTANDS 


FOR  DEPENDABLE  SERVICE 
BETTER  THAN  EVER! 

NOW! 

'69  Salesmaster  Jam  Proof 

15"  36" 

$43.00  $52.00 

KEY  LOADING 

Sunday  to  Daily  change  is  standard 

SIMPLE— REMOVABLE  COIN  CHUTE 
Change  your  selling  price  in  seconds 

TAYLOR-MADE  NEWSSTANDS,  INC. 

Coin-Trolled  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 

North  Hollywood,  California 


i  Capacity:  10" 

1  From:  $40.00 


11486  Hart  Street  _  . 

C:all  us  Collect  (213)  877-7448  •  76S-6211  to  place  an  order! 


Diligent  carriers  are  good 
with  their  home  chores  too 


Chief  Justice  C.  William 
O’Neill  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Ohio  presented  special  awards 
to  the  two  youngest  winners  in 
the  19-year  history  of  Ohio’s 
Glenn  L.  Cox  Newspaperboy 
Achievement  Awards  competi¬ 
tion  at  the  meeting  of  the  Ohio 
Newspaper  Association,  Colum¬ 
bus,  February  12. 

The  senior  winner  is  Dale 
Stork,  15,  who  won  the  junior 
award  last  year.  He  delivers  the 
Dayton  Journal  Herald. 

Junior  winner  is  Robroy  Lee 
Crow,  14,  of  Findlay,  who  car¬ 
ries  the  Toledo  Blade. 

(.rude  A  sIihIcmIs 

The  two  winners  ai’e  honor 
students  with  all  A  and  B 
grades  on  their  school  records. 
Both  are  active  in  the  Boy 
Scouts  and  have  Eagle  and  Or¬ 
der  of  the  Arrow  ranks.  Stork 
has  also  earned  the  God  and 
Country  Award,  while  Crow  is 
now  working  for  his.  Both  have 
earned  many  merit  badges. 
Stork  having  Jl  and  Crow  21. 

Both  attend  Presbyterian 
churches.  Both  are  athletic- 
minded.  Crows  favors  swim¬ 
ming,  tennis  and  hockey,  while 
Stork  prefers  golf,  basketball 
and  football. 

Crow,  after  helping  his  broth¬ 
er,  he  began  his  own  route  a 
year  ago  with  four  daily  and 
eight  Sunday  subscribers.  He 
has  built  it  up  to  16  daily  and 
29  Sunday  customers.  With  a 
starter  savings  account  of  $106, 
he  also  buys  some  clothing  and 
school  supplies,  gives  to  his 
church,  pays  Scout  fees,  and 
buys  gifts  and  personal  items. 

In  the  area  of  service  to  oth¬ 
ers,  the  citation  noted.  Crow 
handles  many  home  chores 
willingly,  solicits  for  charity 
groujjs,  has  assisted  with  an 


Insure  with  Employers 
against  Publishers 
Liability  losses 

You'll  probably  want  to  insure 
yourself  against  libel,  slander, 
piracy,  invasion  of  privacy  or 
copyright  violation... up  to  a 
maximum.  Beyond  that,  the  risk  may 
be  more  than  you'll  want  to  take. 
That's  where  we  come  in.  We’ll 
handle  the  excess.  Call  us  for 
assistance  in  setting  up  a  program. 
You'll  get  quick  action  from  the  one 
of  our  5  U.  S.  offices  which  is 
nearest  you.  Write  Employers 
Reinsurance  Corp.,  21  West  10th, 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  64105.  Other 
U.  S.  offices:  New  York,  San 
Francisco,  Chicago,  Atlanta. 


ecology  project,  and  helps  at  his 
church  each  week.  He  also  com¬ 
piled  a  history  of  his  Scout 
troop,  dating  back  to  1916. 

Stork  started  four  years  ago 
with  50  daily  and  Sunday  cus¬ 
tomers.  He  has  built  his  route 
to  75  daily  and  78  Sunday  sub¬ 
scribers,  which  allows  him  to 
pay  for  personal  expenses  and 
supplies  and  save  $5  a  week  for 
investment  in  stocks  and  bonds. 
He  has  bought  golf  clubs,  golf 
membership  and  helped  pay  for 
Scout  trips  to  Idaho  and  New 
Mexico. 

Stork  has  regular  home 
chores,  helps  neighbors,  a.ssists 
with  charitable  efforts,  and  has 
done  some  conservation  work. 
He  also  obtained  a  flag,  which 
had  flown  over  the  U.  S  Capitol 
in  Washington;  for  u.se  in  dedi¬ 
cating  a  municipal  building  for 
the  City  of  Kettering. 

• 

Family  package 
replaces  daily 
women’s  pages 

The  “women’s  pages”  as  such 
have  been  replaced  with  a  new 
section  of  the  Tampa  (Fla.) 
Times  called  “BayLife.” 

Under  the  new  format, 
weddings  and  engagements, 
women’s  activities,  and  the  so¬ 
cial  life  of  the  community  are 
considered  just  regular  features 
of  the  new  section. 

BayLife  carries  news  of  the 
arts,  television,  movies  and 
entertainment,  reviews  of  stage 
plays  and  dinner  theaters,  uni¬ 
versity  drama,  music  and  the 
Gulf  Coast  Symphony.  The  new 
department’s  aim  is  to  create 
a  family  entertainment  pack¬ 
age  with  comics,  bridge,  horo- 
.scope,  and  other  stock  family 
features  which  before  ran 
throughout  the  paper. 

.Another  front  page 

W’ith  its  own  staff,  supple¬ 
mented  by  contributions  from 
general  assignments  and  beat 
reporters,  BayLife  makes  it 
possible  to  display  well  those 
features  which  often  get  shoved 
into  typographic  oblivion  by  the 
rush  of  daily  news  copy,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Tom  Sheridan,  editor  of 
the  section. 

W’hile  giving  the  editors  more 
flexibility  in  the  use  of  color 
and  graphics,  the  new  section 
offers  an  additional  front  page 
to  display  problems  of  the  con¬ 
sumer,  the  social  issues  of  the 
hour,  and  stories  about  people 
and  personalities. 
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They  sure  don’t  make  planes  like  they  used  to. 

But  they  will.  . .  RATTATATATATAT.  Von  Sauerwurst  dove 
out  of  the  sun,  squeezing  burst  after  burst  into  the  twisting,  fleeing 
Sopwith  Camel  below  him.  Even  as  he  banked  away  he  could  see 
the  Britisher’s  wings  begin  to  lose  their  fabric ...” 

Fabric? 

Sure,  that’s  the  way  planes  used  to  be  built.  Covered  with 
cloth.  And  now,  by  gosh,  that’s  the  way  they’re  going  to  build  some 
of  them  again. 

But  this  time  that  cloth  will  be  Super  Cloth.  Tough  enough 
to  take  supersonic  flight.  ^ 

They’re  going  to  build  bridges  out  of  fabric.  Buildings. 
They’ve  already  made  space  suits  and  cars  from  it. 

The  fact  is,  textile  research  is  moving  along  so  fast  these 
days  that  in  three  years  almost  a  quarter  of  textile  sales  will  be  of 
products  not  manufactured  today. 

They’re  coming  up  with  ideas  that  no  one  can  shoot  down. 

AmericanTextile  Manufacturers  Institute,  Johnston 
Building,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina  28202. 


The  Bettman  Archi 
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PROMOTION 


Pantagraph  uses  mail, 
phones,  interviews 


By  W  ill 

Three  different  interviewing 
techniques  were  used  in  a  read¬ 
ership  jtudy  made  recently  by 
the  lUooiniitfftitii  (Ill.)  Pdiitu- 
;)r(i)ili. 

Promotion  manager  Dale 
Laskowski  doesn’t  just  come  out 
and  say  so,  but  somebody  in  the 
Pantagraph  management  came 
out  and  said,  “Let’s  find  out 
what  our  readers  think  of  us.” 

The  first  phase  of  the  survey 
was  accomplished  with  a  two- 
page  (back-to-back)  in-paper 
(luestionnaire.  The  front  showed 
a  jumbo  hand,  a  crowd  scene, 
and  the  headline,  “Your  opinion 
counts.”  Backing  up  the  promo¬ 
tion  ad  was  the  survey,  head¬ 
lined,  “Just  a  reminder  .... 
Pantagraph  Reader  Reaction 
Wanted.  Complete  this  page  and 
return  to  the  Daily  Pant¬ 
agraph.” 

Fir.st,  the  que.stionnaire 
asked,  “How  well  does  the  Pan¬ 
tagraph  keep  you  informed?” 
with  sub-headings  for  world 
and  national  news,  state  and 
central  Illinois  news,  and 
B 1  o  o  m  i  n  g  t  o  n  -  X  o  r  m  a  1  news. 
Boxes  were  provided  for  re¬ 
spondents  to  reply — exti’emely 
well,  fairly  well,  not  very  well, 
and  don’t  know. 

Another  question  asked  which 
three  comics  readers  prefer, 
and  which  three  they  like  least, 
with  headings  “Comics  I  Like,” 
and  “I’d  drop  these.” 


NOW  HEAR  THIS! 

Challenge,  Opportunity 
Personal  Reward 


RETAIL  AD  MANAGER  .  .  ex 

perience  with  daily  operation. 
Must  be  sharp  and  willing  to 
train  young  enthusiastic  staff. 

CLASSIFIED  MGR.  .  .  .  must  have 
ability  to  train  as  well  as  sell. 
All  female  staff  at  present. 

PROMOTION  MGR.  .  .  .  some 
research  ability  helpful.  Will  have 
to  organize  from  scratch. 

Expanding  group  of  papers 
needs  people  in  the  above 
areas  of  knowledge  and  ex¬ 
perience.  A  great  future  for 
someone  with  guts  and  de¬ 
sire.  (Ideal  for  a  second 
management  level  ready  to 
move  and  will  work  for  it.) 

Write  Complete  Details  First  Let¬ 
ter  to  Box  196  c/o  E&P.  (Strict 
Confidence)  Chart  Area  2 


The  third  question  puts  the 
reader  in  the  editor's  shoes,  and 
asks:  “If  you  were  the  news 
editor  with  limited  news  space, 
how  would  you  handle  the  fol¬ 
lowing  types  of  news?’  Readers 
were  asked  to  indicate  if  they 
would  “use  more,  use  less”  or 
“use  .same  as  now”  for 

1.  Personal  news  about  other 
people,  visits,  parties,  etc. 

2.  Details  in  wedding  stories 

3.  Wedding  anniversaries 

4.  Court  news  (value  of  e.s- 
tates,  damage  suits) 

5.  Minor  traffic  arrests 

fi.  Real  estate  transactions 

7.  Routing  police  news  (mi¬ 
nor  burglaries,  drunks,  etc.) 

Other  questions  asked:  How 
many  minutes  a  day  do  you 
spend  reading  or  looking 
through  the  Pantagraph  (aver¬ 
age  minutes  daily  and  Sunday) ; 
How  readers  would  rate  their 
confidence  in  the  truth  and  ac¬ 
curacy  of  news  printed  in  the 
Pantagraph  (very  high,  high, 
some,  little.) 

Readers  were  also  asked  their 
opinion  of  the  fairness  of  the 
newspaper  with  respect  to  its 
news  coverage  and  treatment  of 
organizations  and  people;  gen¬ 
eral  overall  opinion  of  the  pa¬ 
per  (excellent,  good,  passable, 
not  much,  no  comment,  don’t 
know.) 

They  were  also  asked  how  of¬ 
ten,  if  at  all,  they  read  nine 
different  features  (regularly, 
sometimes,  hardly  ever.). 

Other  <]uestions  included 
“Have  you  had  a  personal  or 
telephone  contact  with  a  Pant¬ 
agraph  representative  within 
the  last  fiO  days,”  and  “Do  you 


sho))  the  ails  before  leaving 
home  to  go  shopping. 

Respondents  were  asked  to 
indicate  their  sex,  age  bracket, 
and  name  of  the  town  in  which 
they  live. 

(foocl  reliirii  iiiuilcd 

By  the  cut-off  date,  a  week 
after  publication  of  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire,  ‘.)2!l  of  the  Pantagra- 
ph’s  50,000  had  filled  out  the 
page,  tucked  it  in  an  envelope, 
affixed  their  own  stamp,  and 
mailed  back  to  the  newspaper. 

To  beef  up  the  size  of  the 
sample,  the  Pantagraph  had  de¬ 
partment  heads,  plus  circulation 
and  news  staffer  complete  an 
additional  33.3  personal  inter¬ 
view  calls,  utilizing  the  same 
questionnaire.  Meanwhile,  an¬ 
other  crew  completed  259  tele¬ 
phone  surveys  with  the  same 
set  of  questions. 

The  grand  total  of  replies,  ac- 
coj-ding  to  Laskow’ski,  came  to 
1,605.  A  month  later,  the  same 
questionnaire  was  reprinted,  but 
this  time  including  the  results 
of  the  survey,  imprinted  in  red 
in  the  appropriate  boxes. 

Top  comics  in  the  survey 
were,  in  order,  Blondie,  Peanuts 
and  Mary  Worth.  In  the  “I’d 
drop  these”  category,  Li’l  Abner, 
Pogo  and  Bugs  Bunny  were 
named. 

Average  reading  times  were 
indicated  as  30  minutes  daily, 
45  minutes  for  the  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion. 

26  percent  of  respondents 
considered  the  Pantagraph  an 
“excellent  newspaper”  with  49 
percent  rating  it  good,  16  per¬ 
cent  passable. 

From  the  list  of  nine 
features,  Sunday  “Family 
Weekly”  received  the  highest 
“read  regularly”  rating  with 
ll'Tc,  followed  by  Dear  Abby, 
69 '/e  ;  and  Letters  to  the  Editor, 
57rc.  The  Bridge  Column  topped 
the  “hardly  ever”  list  with  83% 
giving  it  the  kiss  of  death. 

Demographic  breakdown  of 
respondents  showed  that  624 
males  and  981  females  sent  in 


1971  Kit  contains  Thor  bunting  flag.  6'  sectional  chrome  finish  pole, 
eagle  ornament,  lanyard,  all  hardware  PLUS  Bonus  Lapel  Pm  and  Window  Decal 

From  ATLAS,  the  largest  manufacturer 
of  3'  X  5'  sewed-stripe  American  Flags'. 

It  makes  Your  Newspaper  your  community’s  FLAG  HEADQUARTERS. 

.  Write.  Wire— Or 

Offer  the  quality-made  Flag  Kit  with  phone  QUANTITY  ORDERS  COLLECT 
promotional  power  proved  by  hun-  rci  a\  auq  OKnn 

dreds  of  newspapers  across  the  coun-  to-to)  't.sy-^DUU 

try.  You’ll  find  it  a  patriotic  pleasure  ATI  AC  ITI  A/i  PORP 
to  present  and  promote.  ”  *  I  knu  ■ 

Gets  RESPONSE  all  yfar  'round!  BENTON,  ILL.  62812 


Lowest  prices.  Immwiate  delivery. 
Buy  direct  and  save! 


BERKELEY  SMALL.  INC 
P.O.  Box  6526,  Mobile.  Ala.  36606 


questionnaires,  with  half  of  all 
respondents  in  the  35-64  age 
bracket. 

There  seemed  to  be  a  high 
degree  of  correlation  between 
mail,  personal  interview  and 
telephone  resiiondents. 

,5  *  =■■ 

LIQUOR — Gannett  Rochester 
newsjiapers  have  released  a 
booklet,  “Rochester,  X.  Y.,  a 
high  potential  liquor  market.” 
The  folder  includes  Rochester’s 
ranking,  for  Xew  York  State 
and  U.  S.,  in  population,  house¬ 
holds,  income  and  sales,  and 
household  income.  Case  sales  in 
the  Rochester  market  and  na¬ 
tional  ranking  are  shown  for 
totaled  distilled  spirits,  blends, 
bonds,  Scotch,  Canadians,  Rum, 
Cordials  and  Brandy.  A  count 
of  liquor  and  beer  licenses  in 
Monroe  County  and  Rochester 
are  also  shown,  plus  a  projec¬ 
tion  for  case  sales  for  1973.  The 
brochure  was  produced  by  Dave 
Best  advertising  promotion 
manager  for  the  Democrat  and 
Chronicle  and  Times-Union  who 
will  be  pleased  to  provide  you 
with  a  copy. 

*  *  * 

G.ARDEX — “A  penny  saved 
is  a  penny  earned,”  says  both 
Ben  Franklin  and  a  .Veto  York 
Times  i)romotion  folder  telling 
about  Garden  supplements  to  be 
published  March  14  and  28, 
April  18  and  May  9.  The  Times’ 
folder,  measuring  a  giant  30  in¬ 
ches  wide,  is  printed  in  full  col¬ 
or,  shows  a  water-color  garden 
scene  imposed  on  a  super-sized 
piggy  bank.  “Let’s  talk  about 
dollars,”  is  the  sub-head  over 
the  selling  text. 

♦  *  * 

BALL  FOUR  —The  Ridge¬ 
wood  (X.  J.)  XEWSpapers  had 
a  hometown  boy,  Jim  Bouton, 
major  league  pitcher  turned  au¬ 
thor  and  sportscaster,  as  its 
featured  speaker  at  a  meeting- 
presentation  for  advertisers  and 
agency  executives.  Bouton  told 
the  admen  of  his  baseball  ex¬ 
periences  that  led  him  to  write 
“Ball  Four”  and  a  forthcoming 
book.  Xearly  100  top  New  York 
agency  men  trudged  through 
the  snow  to  hear  Bouton  and 
see  a  presentation  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  served  by  the  Ridgewood 
XEWSpapers.  National  adver¬ 
tising  consultant  Austin  Brew 
and  Ray  Quinn,  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  planned  the  affair. 

*  *  * 

GENERATION  GAP  —  The 
Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune  made 
a  pitch  to  the  “Under-30  Gener¬ 
ation”  with  a  full-page  in-paper 
ad,  headlined:  “Our  answer  to 
the  Under  30  Generation  .  .  . 
Our  under  30  generation.”  The 
ad  carried  no  other  copy.  Above 
the  headline  was  a  large  photo 
of  eight  Post-Tribune  staffers 
who  qualify,  age-wise. 
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Deadline  for  entries:  March  26,  1971 


For  36  years,  newspaper  promotion,  public  relations 
and  research  executives  have  submitted  their  out¬ 
standing  efforts  in  E&P's  annual  promotion  contest. 
The  awards  have  added  to  the  prestige  and  importance 
of  promotion  and  the  promotion  executive  within  the 
newspaper  community.  The  exhibit  of  winners  and 
other  entries  at  the  INPA  conference  provides  an  in¬ 
terchange  of  promotion  ideas  and  techniques. 

This  year,  a  first  prize  and  two  certificates  of  merit 
will  be  awarded  in  eleven  classifications,  and  in  two 
circulation  categories.  An  entry  fee  of  $5  per  entry  is 


required  in  all  classifications,  except  for  audio-visual 
presentation  (films  and  slides)  which  carries  a  $10 
entry  fee.  Checks  for  entry  fees  should  be  made  pay¬ 
able  to  Editor  &  Publisher.  All  entries  and  entry  fees 
should  be  sent  to  the  Contest  Editor,  E&P,  850  Third 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022,  to  arrive  before  the 
deadline  of  March  26.  Judging  will  be  held  in  New 
York,  and  winners  and  other  entries  will  be  exhibited 
at  the  INPA  Conference  in  Boston,  May  16-19.  Entries 
must  carry  official  entry  blanks.  Please  read  the  com¬ 
petition  rules  carefully  before  submitting  your  entries. 


COMPETITION  RULES.  GENERAL  INFORMATION  AND  CLASSIFICATIONS 


GENERAL  RULES 

Entries  must  consist  of  promotion 
prepared  by  a  newspaper,  news¬ 
paper  group,  or  newspaper  rep¬ 
resentative  firm  for  a  newspaper 
or  group  of  newspapers,  during 
the  calendar  year,  1970. 

In  all  instances,  entries  must  be 
labeled  with  official  entry  blanks, 
indicating  name  of  newspaper, 
circulation  group  (over  100,000; 
under  100,000)  classification,  and 
name  of  person  submitting  the 
entry. 

Each  entry  should  carry  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  purpose  of  the 
promotion,  other  discriptive  in¬ 
formation,  and  results — when  they 
can  be  documented. 

Keep  entries  simple,  without  ex¬ 
cessive  decoration,  and  within 
physical  limitations  as  described 
for  each  classification. 

Ship  all  entries  prepaid,  to  arrive 
no  later  than  March  26.  1971,  to 
assure  arrival  for  judging  on 
March  29.  No  collect  packages 
wi  II  be  accepted.  No  entries  will 
be  returned.  Entries  exhibited  at 
the  INPA  Conference  may  be 
picked  up  after  the  conference. 


Continuing  themes  or  programs 
that  have  won  first  prizes  in  the 
past  three  years  will  not  be  eligi¬ 
ble  in  the  1970  competition. 

CLASSIFICATIONS 

1.  Trade  Paper  Advertising — 

entries  to  consist  of  a  series  of 
not  less  than  six  or  more  than  12 
advertisements,  mounted  on  white, 
18  by  24  inch  mounting  board. 

2.  Direct  Mail  promotion — 
Entries  to  consist  of  a  single  mail¬ 
ing  piece,  or  campaign  of  up  to 
12  mailers,  designed  to  sell  na¬ 
tional,  retail  or  classified  advertis¬ 
ing.  Mount  on  18  by  24  white 
board. 

3.  Advertising  presentations: 

— Entries  to  consist  of  printed, 
hand-lettered  or  other  graphic 
presentation  (other  than  film  or 
slides)  designed  to  sell  national, 
retail  or  classified  advertising  to 
a  single  advertiser,  or  classifica¬ 
tion,  or  a  general  presentation  pro¬ 
duced  during  1970.  Submit  un¬ 
mounted,  but  include  descriptive 
information. 

4.  Audio-visual  presentations: 

Entries  to  consist  of  slide,  strip- 
film,  or  motion  picture  presenta¬ 


tions  to  obtain  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising,  produced  during  1970. 
Slides  must  be  submitted  in  order 
in  Kodak  Carousel  slide  trays. 
Tapes  must  include  information 
on  speed.  Complete  scripts  should 
be  included  for  all  presentations. 
$10  entry  fee  is  required  for  this 
classification,  and  entries  will  be 
returned  after  the  INPA  confer¬ 
ence. 

5.  Retail  Promotion: — Entries  to 
Include  promotions  including  in¬ 
paper  advertising)  directed  to  re¬ 
tail  advertisers  or  classifications, 
but  exclusive  of  direct  mail  pre¬ 
sentations  or  audio-visual  material. 

6.  Classified  Promotion:  Entries 
to  consist  of  promotion  designed 
to  obtain  classified  advertising 
during  1970,  in  your  own  news¬ 
paper  or  other  media,  exclusive 
of  direct  mail  or  presentations, 
(see  rules  for  classification  7  per¬ 
taining  to  radio  and  television 
promotions). 

7.  Circulation  Promotion:  (in¬ 
cluding  product  or  editorial  pro¬ 
motion)  Entries  to  consist  of  pro¬ 
motion  material  directed  to  news¬ 
paper  readers  and  prospective 
subscribers  in  own  and  other 
media.  (For  radio  or  television  en¬ 


tries,  submit  tapes  and/or  film. 
No  facilities  are  available  for 
judging  video-tape  material).  In¬ 
clude  description  and  results, 
where  available. 

8.  Circulation  Carrier  Promo¬ 
tion:  Entries  to  consist  of  1970 
promotion  activities  directed  ex¬ 
clusively  to  the  newspaper's  own 
carrier  and  sales  organization. 
Submit  mounted  on  18  by  24  inch 
white  mounting  board. 

9.  Public  Relations:  Awards  for 
the  most  outstanding  single  public 
relations  or  community  service  ac¬ 
tivity  or  program  sponsored  and 
performed  by  a  newspaper  during 
1970.  Submit  in  scrapbook  form, 
as  fully  documented  as  possible  to 
aid  the  judges. 

10.  Research:  Awards  for  the 
best  research  project  performed 
by  or  for  a  newspaper  during 
1970.  Submit  in  scrapbook  form, 
or  portfolio  format. 

11.  Corporate  promotion:  For 
the  best  1970  promotion  that  can 
be  used  in  all  classifications,  dir¬ 
ected  to  both  readers  and  ad¬ 
vertisers,  to  promote  a  newspaper, 
newspaper  group,  or  the  news¬ 
paper  medium.  Submit  in  scrap¬ 
book  form. 
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Hart  e-Hanks 
properties 

in  one  firm 


Houston  Harte,  iiresident  of 
Harte-Hanks  Newspapers,  Inc., 
announced  the  merger  of  26 
corporations,  including  17  Tex¬ 
as  newspajjers  and  television 
stations,  into  one  holding  com¬ 
pany,  Harte-Hanks  Newspapers 
Inc.  Harte  said,  “This  move  will 
not  only  facilitate  our  reorga¬ 
nization,  coordination  of  opera¬ 
tions,  and  ov'erall  efficiency,  but 
will  pave  the  way  for  expan¬ 
sion.” 

Harte-Hanks  publishes  17 
newspapers  in  18  Texas  mar¬ 
kets,  including  the  Ahiletie  Re- 
portcrScws,  the  Rig  Spritig 
Dailg  Herald,  the  Corpus  Christi 
Caller-Times,  the  San  Antonio 
H.i-press  and  Evening  Xcws,  the 
Bryan  Daily  Eagle,  the  Sail 
Angelo  Standard-Times,  the 
(ireenville  Herald-Banner,  the 
Denison  Herald,  the  ('orsicajia 
Daily  Sun,  and  the  Conimeree 
Journal. 

In  addition,  Harte-Hanks  op¬ 
erates  the  CBS  television  affili¬ 
ate  in  San  Antonio. 

Serving  on  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  with  Harte  are  Edward 
H.  Harte,  Bruce  B.  Meador, 
Houston  H.  Harte  and  A.  B. 
Shelton. 

Comprising  the  corporate  IB 
management  office  of  the  new 
company  are  Bruce  B.  Meador,  ^ 
Robert  G.  Marbut  and  Charles 

Wahlheim,  vicepresidents.  ’ 


Bookbinder 


New  faces  on  the  Editorial  pages 

JOSEPH  C.  HARSCH, 


,  a  commentator  for  the  American  Broadcasting 
Company,  and  a  longtime  columnist  for  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
has  been  appointed  the  Monitor's  chief  editorial  writer.  He  will  assume 
his  new  duties  April  I,  succeeding  JOSEPH  G.  HARRISON,  who  has  been 
appointed  editor  of  general  publications  of  the  Christian  Science  Pub¬ 
lishing  Society.  Harsch  was  born  in  Toledo,  received  a  B.A.  degree  at 
Williams  College,  and  an  M.A.  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge, 
England.  He  began  his  newspaper  career  by  joining  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  in  1929. 


WILBUR  BOONE,  who  devoted 
his  46-year  career  to  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers,  retired  re¬ 
cently  as  assistant  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press.  He 
began  working  in  the  circulation 
department  of  the  Fort  Worth 
Press  in  1924  while  he  was  still  in 
high  school.  He  had  been  at  the 
Pittsburgh  press  since  1962. 


BERNIE  BOOKBINDER,  a  staff  reporter  and  editor  for  almost  20  years,  has 
been  appointed  editor  of  the  editorial  pages  of  Newsday.  He  will  work 
with  William  Attwood,  publisher,  and  David  Laventhol,  editor,  in  directing 
editorial  policy  and  wll  supervise  the  Viewpoints  section.  Born  in  New  York 
City,  Bookbinder  was  graduated  from  the  Syracuse  University  school  of 
journalism.  After  army  service  and  two  years  on  the  Binghamton  (N.  Y.) 
Sun,  he  joined  Newsday  as  a  reporter  in  June,  1951. 

JOHN  T.  HAMNER,  former  managing  editor  of  the  Tuscaloosa  (Ala.) 
News  and  Alabama  Journal  and  editor  of  the  Brandenton  (Fla.)  Herald, 
has  succeeded  Bill  Copeland  as  editor  of  the  editorial  page  of  the 
Sarasota  (Fla.)  Journal  and  Herald-Tribune.  Copeland  will  continue  his 
column.  Hamner,  an  Air  Corps  officer  during  World  War  II,  is  a  native 
of  Alabama.  He  joined  the  Sarasota  newspapers  last  April. 


Chapel  Hill  J-t^eliool 
receives  S2 1,798 

The  Journali.sm  Foundation 
of  North  Carolina,  Inc.,  has 
contributed  .$21,71*8  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina 
School  of  Journalism.  Founda¬ 
tion  gifts  to  the  .school  now 
total  $233,206. 

The  check  was  presented  to 
John  B.  Adams,  dean  of  the 
journalism  school,  during  the 
46th  Press  Institute  meeting  in 
January.  Holt  McPherson,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  High  Point  Enter- 
jtri.se,  was  re-elected  president 
of  the  foundation. 


Sea  eollisioii  ]tlioto  w 

>etroit  Free  Year’ 

>  (i)  cents  a  or 

ivery,  effec-  Gordon  Croucher,  photogra-  pt 
The  single  pher  for  the  Vatirourer  (B.  C.)  T 
1.')  cents  at  Prorinee,  won  the  Canadian  R 
iday  edition  Press  Picture  of  the  year  award 
<,  at  stands  for  11*70  for  his  aerial  photo-  v! 

graph  of  the  ferry  collision  in  li 
.Active  Pass.  w 

The  picture  shows  the  ferry  li( 
Queen  of  Victoria  with  the  bow  tl 
of  the  Soviet  freighter  Sergey 
Yesenin  sliced  deep  into  its  ei 
hull.  0 

He  took  the  i)icture  through  ei 
an  open  window  of  a  Cessna  185  J 
at  an  altitude  of  250  feet  with  a  \ 
35-nim  lens.  Crocher  used  Tri-X  n 
film  and  shot  at  I-IOOO  and  f4-5.  ei 
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PEN  PAL — Rnancial  columnist  Sylvia  Porter  has  sacks  of  evidence 
to  prove  that  people  want  to  get  what  they  pay  for.  More  than 
100,000  readers  of  her  newspaper  column  "Your  Money's  Worth" 
trom  Publishers-Hall  Syndicate  have  responded  to  her  offer  of  a 
Unit  Price  Chart.  The  chart  is  designed  to  help  shoppers  determine 
the  actual  cost  of  merchandise  they  buy. 


AP  Newsfeatures 
going  on  tape-wire 


A  special  wire  carryinp: 
feature  material  exclusively 
will  be  inaugurated  February 
28  for  .As.sociated  Press  member 
newspapers,  Dan  Perkes,  gener¬ 
al  editor  of  AP  Newsfeatures, 
has  announced. 

The  new  circuit  will  make  the 
entire  .4P  Newsfeatures  pro¬ 
duction  available  on  automatic 
typesetting  tape,  with  accompa¬ 
nying  monitor  copy,  Perkes 
said. 

This  will  include  the  regular 
.APN  Sunday  budget  stories  by 
Saul  Pett,  Peter  .Arnett,  Hugh 
Mulligan,  Jules  Loh  and  others; 
theater  reviews  and  stories  by 
William  Glover,  book  reviews  by 
Miles  Smith;  stories  produced 
by  writers  in  A  P’s  Living  To¬ 
day  Department,  directed  at 
youth,  and  other  feature  arti¬ 
cles. 

It  also  will  include  stories 
and  columns  such  as  home  re¬ 
pairs  by  Andy  Lang,  a  photo¬ 
graphy  column  by  Irving 
Desfor,  a  food  column  by  Cecily 
Rrownstone,  stamps  by  Syd 
Kronish  and  other  fixtures  car¬ 
ried  on  the  weekly  mailed 
pages. 

As  usual,  .APN  budget  stories 
will  move  in  advance  of  release 
date  to  allow  editors  to  plan 
their  editions. 

The  wire  also  will  provide 
newspapers  each  week  with  an 
abundance  of  filler  and  time 


copy  for  big  edition  days,  Per¬ 
kes  said.  This  will  give  smaller 
papers  a  chance  at  .APN 
feature  stories  in  lengths  they 
can  handle,  he  said. 

The  new  wire  will  operate 
each  Sunday  from  2  a.m.  to  2 
p.m.  EST.  A  wire  opening 
budget  will  describe  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  day’s  run,  including 
aword  count  on  each  feature. 
Stories  and  articles  will  be 
transmitted  in  categories.  For 
in.stance,  all  .APN  budget  sto¬ 
ries  will  be  grouped  together; 
women’s  news  will  be  trans¬ 
mitted  in  one  segment,  as  will 
other  features. 

“This  will  make  it  easier  for 
an  editor  or  wire  handler  to 
forward  copy  to  his  various  de¬ 
partments  in  one  large  seg¬ 
ment,  rather  than  in  bits  and 
pieces,”  Perkes  said. 

“No  longer  will  newspapers 
have  to  rely  on  the  weekly 
mail  packages  from  AP,”  Per¬ 
kes  said.  “Nor  will  they  have  to 
spend  valuable  time  collecting 
.APN  budget  stories  off  their 
various  wires  during  the  week. 
The  packaging  of  material  on 
this  wire  will  ease  the  editors’ 
load.” 

An  abbreviated  .AP 
Newsfeatures  Sunday  TTS  wire 
began  operation  a  couple  of 
years  ago.  Perkes  said  about 
500  newspapers  are  taking  this 
service. 


Victor  Riesel,  “Inside  Labor”  i 
columnist  for  Publishers  Hall 
Syndicate,  will  receive  an 
American  Patriot  Medal  in  an¬ 
nual  ceremonies  of  Freedoms 
Foundation  at  Valley  Forge, 
Pa.  on  February  15. 

The  citation,  which  notes  that 
Riesel  worked  in  factories  and 
mills  before  becoming  a  news¬ 
paper  reporter  and  was  ])artial- 
ly  blinded  by  an  acid-throwing  ' 
mobster  in  1050,  awards  the 
medal  for  his  “brilliant  jour¬ 
nalistic  career  defending  our 
free  society  and  the  .American 
competitive  enterprise  system.” 

Also,  the  citation  reads:  “For 
his  consistent  and  courageous 
stand  in  face  of  fire  threats  and 
a  murderous  attack  in  which  he 
was  partially  blinded  by  searing  ' 
acid  thrown  into  his  face. 

“For  his  hard-hitting,  factual 
reporting  and  his  unrelenting 
campaign  against  local,  national 
and  international  elements  seek¬ 
ing  to  destroy  basic  fundamen¬ 
tals  on  which  our  great  Ameri¬ 
can  Republic  was  founded.” 

thliers  honored 

Others  in  journalism  who  will 
be  honored  by  Freedoms  Foun-  , 
dation  include: 

Paul  Harvey,  General  Fea¬ 
tures  news  analyst,  .$500  and 
a  George  Washington  Honor 
Medal  for  his  commencement ' 
address  at  Brigham  Young  Uni¬ 
versity  last  May. 

Reg  Manning,  Phoenix  Re¬ 
public  and  McNaught  Syndicate  ^ 
cartoonist,  $500  and  a  distin¬ 
guished  service  award  for 
“Time  for  Another  Flag  Rais¬ 
ing.” 

Marvin  Van  Gilder,  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Carthage  (Mo.) 
Press,  $500  and  a  George  Wash-  j 
ington  Honor  Medal  for  an  edi¬ 
torial,  “For  Freedom.” 

Bruce  Shanks,  Puffalo  Eve¬ 
ning  Sews  cartoonist,  a  Wash¬ 
ington  Medal  for  “Is  Anybody 
Protecting  Our  Civil  Liber¬ 
ties?” 

Erma  Bombeck,  New'sday 
Specials  columnist,  a  Washing¬ 
ton  Medal  for  “She  Didn’t 
Teach  Flag.” 
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Ry  ('.rai^  Tonikiiisoii 

Journalism  is  creatinp  a  stir 
in  Manchester,  X.  H.,  these 
days,  what  with  William  Loeb, 
publisher  of  the  Leader, 

printing  names  of  voters  who 
didn't  vote  and  the  Manchester 
American  taking  pot  shots  at 
the  Union  Leader’s  brand  of 
conservative  journalism. 

The  Manchester  American? 
If  the  name  isn’t  familiar  per¬ 
haps  it’s  because  this  weekly 
has  been  publishing  only  since 
early  fall. 

But  Manchester  ites  have 
heard  of  it  and  after  18  issues 
are  buying:  it  at  a  rate  that 
runs  between  r>.000  and  6,000  a 
week.  Manchester  has  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  88,006. 

The  g:rowingr  i)opularity  of 
the  paper  is  unusual  not  only  in 
litrht  of  the  fact  that  it  is  truly 
liberal  in  what  manv  consider  a 
“nest”  of  conservatism,  but  also 
bi*cause  it  is  staffed  by  “outsid¬ 
ers”  whom  some  Manchesterites 
have  arbitrarily  labeled  “hip¬ 
pies.” 

The  pejorative  label  is  er¬ 
roneous.  The  truth  is  that  the 
■American  is  staffed  by  people, 
albeit  young:  people,  who  are 
deadly  serious  about  journal¬ 
ism. 

<bitgro\tlli  €>f  I  SSI’ A 

The  paper  is  the  outg:rowth  of 
an  e.xperiment  in  journalism  be- 
g:un  this  summer  when  the 
United  States  Student  Press 
-Association  held  its  conference 
in  Manchester. 

The  Union  Leader,  according: 
to  Miss  Nelly  Lee,  editor  of  the 
-American,  was  a  diawing:  card 
for  the  conference. 

The  underlyingr  theme  of  the 
conference  was  the  investig:a- 
tion  of  “alternatives  in  journal¬ 
ism.”  The  students  were  restive 
about  the  kind  of  journalism 
that  “advocates  solutions  or  al- 
tei'iiatives  without  presenting: 
all  the  facts.” 

The  American  had  its  g:enesis 
in  a  paper  called  simply  Man¬ 
chester.  It  was  put  out  by  the 
visiting:  student  editors  who  had 
intentions  of  publishing:  it  only 
for  the  duration  of  the  confer¬ 
ence.  The^y  centered  their  re- 
portinjj  on  problems  in  Man- 
che.ster  and  elsewhere.  Such 
topics  as  sub-standard  housing:, 
the  draft,  the  war,  pollution, 
drutrs,  and  most  imiioitantly, 
the  jioor  relations  between  Man¬ 
chester  youths  and  the  police, 
were  covered. 


But  the  out-of-town  editors 
mi.sjudg:ed  just  how  much  ac¬ 
ceptance  the  paper  would  g:et  in 
the  city.  They  were  encourag:ed 
by  townspeople  to  keep  the 
weekly  g:oing:. 

Three  issues  of  Manchester 
were  put  out.  The  last  was  pro¬ 
duced  with  the  combined  efforts 
of  a  residual  of  USSP.A  mem¬ 
bers  who  remained  after  the 
conference  closed,  local  stu¬ 
dents,  and  Manchesterites. 

On  Sei)tember  30  issue  No.  1 
of  the  -American  emerged  but  it 
was  a  far  cry  from  the  i)aper  it 
followed.  The  three  issues  of 
Manche.ster  had  showed  the  pol¬ 
ish  possible  with  a  larg:e  cooper¬ 
ative  effort  and  funds.  But  the 
•American  lacked  the  facilities 
end  had  to  sacrifice  such  lux¬ 
uries  as  justified  columns  and 
quality  printing:.  The  .American 
is  tabloid  size,  as  the  Manche.s¬ 
ter  had  been. 

When  the  confei’cnce  pulled 
out,  the  paper  was  left  with 
minimum  financial  as.sets,  but  a 
lot  of  determination  on  the  ])art 
of  the  people  who  wanted  it  to 
survive. 

The  .American  is  in  the  some¬ 
what  enviable  position  of  being: 
run  and  worked  on,  by  a  staff 
whose  g:oal  is  not  financial  re¬ 
ward  but  prog:ressive  and  con¬ 
tributory  journalism. 

.Still  in  hiisiiiess 

Because  of  this  the  paper  has 
been  able  to  succeed — if  success 
can  be  g:aug:ed  by  the  fact  that 
it’s  still  in  business  and  that  the 
people  who  run  it  feel  that  it  is 
contributing:  something:  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  welfare  of  the  city. 

Obviously  the  paper’s  over¬ 
head  is  kept  to  a  minimum.  Its 
payroll  shows  no  full-time  em¬ 
ployees.  Everyone  has  an  out¬ 
side  job  to  support  himself 
with,  and  works  on  the  paper  in 
off-hours.  Their  hours  are  long:. 

Dick  Alban,  one  of  those  stu¬ 
dent  editors  who  didn’t  fold  up 
his  tent  w’hen  the  conference 
left  town,  is  the  production 
manag'd-  and  is  a  full-time  em¬ 
ployee  at  Castle  Printers,  which 
has  the  -American  printing  con¬ 
tract.  Alban  is  a  graduate  of 
Northwest  Nazarene  College, 
Nampa,  Idaho. 

Other  American  staffers,  in¬ 
cluding  Miss  Lee,  work  for  Ca.s- 
tle  too.  In  a  trade-off  deal  which 
provides  Cattle  with  needed 
help  on  Saturday  night  for  oth¬ 
er  job-printing  work,  the  Amer¬ 


DICK  ALBAN  and  NELLY  LEE,  production  manager  and  editor,  of 
the  Manchester  American. 


ican  gets  use  of  Ca.stle’s  produc¬ 
tion  department  on  Sunday. 
Castle’s  is  an  offset  plant. 

Peter  Fossel,  a  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  resident,  and  an  Amherst 
graduate,  read  about  the  Amer¬ 
ican  in  a  Boston  Globe  article, 
deposited  himself  on  the  Ameri¬ 
can’s  door.step  and  became  asso¬ 
ciate  editor. 

.A  local  Vista  volunteer.  Miss 
Marilyn  Patterson,  is  the  pa¬ 
per’s  managing  editor  and 
F’loyd  Norris  is  news  editor. 

The  newest  member  of  the 
staff  is  J.  Smith,  who  has  put  in 
time  as  a  copy  editor  at  the 
Globe  and  holds  the  same  job  at 
the  American.  In  addition  to  the 
titled  members  of  the  group,  the 
paper  gets  a  lot  of  assistance 
from  local  high  school  students, 
students  from  nearby  Universi¬ 
ty  of  New  Hampshire,  and 
townspeople. 

The  paper  also  has  outside 
guidance  in  the  form  of  free¬ 
time  board  members  (the  paper 
is  a  corporate  entity)  including 
an  attorney  and  an  accountant. 

Looks  flown  on  I'niitn  Leucler 

Other  overhead  for  the  Amer¬ 
ican,  aside  from  printing,  in¬ 
cludes  simple  items  such  as  a 
(only  one)  telephone,  paper  and 
pencils  (although  at  times 
philanthropic  people  have 
brought  in  donations  of  these) 
and  rent  for  a  fifth  floor  office 
which  looks  down  on  the  four- 
story  Union  Leader  building. 

To  date  the  Union  Leader  has 
taken  little  overt  notice  of  the 
newcomer.  Miss  Lee  speculated 
that  this  could  be  due  to  the 
UL’s  management  chalking  the 
paper  off  as  the  effort  of  a 
bunch  of  kids.  Then  too  the  rea¬ 
son  could  be  because  the  Ameri¬ 
can  is  just  the  latest  in  a  string 
of  papers  which  have  attempted 
to  crash  the  Manchester  mar¬ 
ket.  The  last  one,  the  Free 
Press,  folded  in  1967.  It  lasted 


six  years  but  went  out  when 
advertising  suddenly  dried  up. 

Loeb,  who  spends  a  good  part 
of  his  time  at  his  Reno,  Nevada 
home,  repre.sents  a  formidable 
target  for  anyone  entertaining 
the  idea  of  newspaper  competi¬ 
tion  with  him.  In  Manchester  he 
has  the  \ew  Hampshire  Snndaif 
Xeu’s  as  well  as  the  Union 
Leader.  The  latter’s  daily  circu¬ 
lation  exceeds  60,000  and  goes 
to  all  parts  of  the  state. 

Want  an  allernalive 

American  staffers  entertain 
no  ideas  of  cut-throat  competi¬ 
tion  with  the  Union  Leader,  but 
are  concerned  with  producing 
what  they  hope  is  an  alterna¬ 
tive  to  the  daily — a  paper  which 
gets  into  areas  the  Union  Lead¬ 
er  shies  away  from. 

The  staff  is  seeking  to  achieve 
this  with  investigative  report¬ 
ing  of  local  problems.  To  date 
the  paper  has  explored  prob¬ 
lems  dealing  with  minority  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  city’s  jjopulation, 
the  poor,  the  elderly,  the  blacks, 
the  French-Canadians  (which 
the  city  has  many  of),  the 
youth,  etc.  Other  areas  of  local 
interest,  i.e.  sports  news,  social 
news,  and  the  like,  are  not  now 
considered  germane  to  the 
American’s  purpose,  but  Miss 
Lee  believes  that  given  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  financial  success 
with  the  paper,  other  areas 
will  be  reported,  “although  I 
doubt,”  she  stated,  “we’ll  report 
tea  parties  and  weddings.” 

The  United  States  Student 
Press  Association  tries  to  stress 
an  unstructured  system  of  man¬ 
agement.  In  other  words,  titles 
are  shunned  in  favor  of  recog¬ 
nition  of  “areas  of  experience” 
which  sometimes  amounts  to 
about  the  same  thing. 

The  American  does  use  titles, 
but  loosely.  While  editor  Lee 
has  found  it  necessary  on  occa¬ 
sion,  to  make  independent  deci- 
(Continued  on  page  49) 
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sions  concerning  the  paper, 
proup  decisions  are  favoi’ed. 

Policy  and  decision  makinp 
meetings  take  on  the  overall  air 
of  rap  sessions  between 
staffers.  It’s  democratic  and  it 
has  changed  the  paper’s  direc¬ 
tion  on  several  occasions.  In 
Miss  Lee’s  words,  “it’s  helped 
the  paper  find  where  its  head  is 
at.’’ 

^  as  going  nowhere 

There  were  eai'ly  discussions 
of  where  the  paper  was  going. 
In  December,  after  about  eight 
issues  of  the  paper,  it  was  evi¬ 
dent,  Miss  Lee  recalled,  “the 
paper  wasn’t  going  anywhere.’’ 

By  “not  going  anywhere’’  she 
meant  it  was  felt  the  paper  was 
not  doing  anything  to  be  proud 
of.  “VVe  weren’t  doing  anything 
for  Manchester.”  Clearly  a  new 
direction  was  needed. 

The  idea  of  becoming  an  un¬ 
derground  paper  “chauvinistic 
in  its  service  to  youth,”  was 
rejected.  Miss  Lee  defines  “un¬ 
derground  newspaper”  as  one 
which  addresses  itself  to  a  spe¬ 
cific  group  of  young  people — 
that  isn’t  the  American’s  bag. 

For  a  while  the  paper  was 
problem  oriented,  telling  the 
readers  what  the  problems 
were.  But  morale  of  the  staff 
was  suffering,  so  the  editorial 
direction  was  changed  to  solu¬ 
tion  reporting,  and  that’s  where 
the  policy  currently  stands. 

“We’re  really  happy  about 
the  paper  now,”  Miss  Lee  said. 
“There’s  more  enthusiasm  and 
we  feel  it’s  a  newspaper.” 

Part  of  the  enthusiasm  stems 
from  a  new  look  to  the  paper 
made  possible  by  access  to  the 
cold-type  facilities  at  Castle. 

The  front  page  format  has 
been  switched  from  a  mixture 
of  heads,  photos,  and  copy,  to  a 
single,  full  page,  photo  layout. 
And  inside,  the  paper  has  been 
able  to  institute  the  luxury  of 
justified  columns. 

Iiive*>ligalivt‘  Journulisiii 

The  front  page  photo  format. 
Miss  Lee  said,  proved  to  be  a 
good  puller  for  the  paper  on  the 
newsstands.  She  said  circulation 
jumped  by  7.50  the  first  time  the 
new  format  was  used. 

She  reported  too  that  adver¬ 
tising,  which  now  comprises 
al)out  8.5  percent  of  the  paper’s 
average  of  12  pages,  is  on  the 
increase.  The  ads  come  from 
some  of  Manchester’s  “estab¬ 
lishment”  businesses  as  well  as 
those  whose  goods  are  youth 
cult  oriented. 

But  advertising  and  format 
EDITOR  Sc  PUBLISHER 


are  still  not  prime  consider¬ 
ations  in  the  future  of  the  pa¬ 
per.  The  direction  is  investiga¬ 
tive  journalism. 

In  this  area  the  American 
has  financial  support  coming  in 
the  form  of  a  grant  from  the 
Sidore  Foundation,  adminis¬ 
tered  by  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire.  The  money  will 
finance  a  series  of  workshops  in 
journalism  which  Miss  Lee  and 
other  American  staffers  will 
conduct. 

There  is  no  strict  outline  of 
what  the  workshops  will  deal 
with.  Topics  and  approaches 
will  be  formulated  by  the  mutu¬ 
al  consent  of  those  attending 
when  the  sessions  start  this 
month. 

But  the  ultimate  aim  of  the 
woikshops  is  clear — the  estah- 
li.shment  and  ti’aining  of  teams 
of  investigative  reporters.  The 
composition  of  the  teams  will  be 
a  mixture  of  American  staffers, 
U-of-NH  and  local  high  school 
students. 

The  teams,  as  described  by 
Miss  Lee,  will  share  responsi- 
bilitv  for  generating  in-depth 
local  news  coverage  and  the 
work  they  turn  out  hopefully 
w'ill  reflect  the  different  “in¬ 
puts”  represented  by  the  differ¬ 
ent  participants. 

“The  way  we  may  handle  it,” 
she  said,  “is  to  take  one  issue  a 
w'eek  and  really  explore  it. 
Maybe  we’ll  even  break  sto¬ 
ries.” 

Varied  sources 

Leads  for  the  stories  the 
American  now  carries  come 
from  a  variety  of  sources.  Some 
come  from  local  citizens,  some 
from  the  students,  and  some,  to 
the  delight  of  everyone  on  the 
staff,  come  from  Union  Leader 
reporters  who  drop  leads  on  sto¬ 
ries  they  can’t  cover. 

Miss  Lee  feels  the  paper  has 
already  had  some  effect  on  the 
city  and  on  the  Union  Leader. 
She  said  that  people,  in  some 
segments  of  the  community,  are 
beginning  to  question  things 
that  go  on  in  the  city. 

If  the  ideal  newspaper  mar¬ 
ket  contains  at  least  two  diverse 
voices,  Manchester,  at  least  on  a 
small  scale,  is  getting  both  sides 
of  its  journalism  bread  buttered 
between  the  Union  Leader  and 
the  American. 

• 

New  radio-lv  critic 

The  New  York  Times  has  em¬ 
ployed  .John  J.  O’Connor,  for¬ 
merly  arts  editor  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  to  write  reviews 
of  radio  and  television  shows. 
Jack  Gould,  the  Times’  radio-tv 
critic  since  1942,  elected  to  de¬ 
vote  his  time  to  reporting  news 
of  the  broadcasting  industry. 
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Hubbs  quits  Enquirer; 
Sbaflfer  fills  M.E.  post 

Charles  T.  Hubbs  resigned 
this  week  as  managing  editor  of 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer.  He 
submitted  a  one-sentence  resig¬ 
nation  to  Brady  Black,  editor, 
who  immediately  appointed 
Jesse  R.  Shaffer  Jr.  as  acting 
managing  editor. 

Hubbs  is  a  recently  elected 
director  of  the  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors. 

Shaffer  joined  the  Enquirer 
in  19()1  from  the  Dayton  (O.) 
Daily  News.  Previously  he 
worked  for  the  Hillsboro  (O.) 
Press-Cazette  and  News-Herald 
and  was  editor  of  the  Air  Force 
base  newspaper  at  Boca  Raton, 
F'la.  He  has  been  the  Enquir¬ 
er’s  Washington  correspondent, 
Kentucky  correspondent  and 
Columbus  bureau  chief. 

• 

Saviiiu  ad  director 

Frank  J.  Savino  has  been 
named  advertising  director  of 
the  Hackensack  (N.  J.)  Record 
with  responsibility  for  the  re¬ 
tail,  classified,  and  general  ad¬ 
vertising  departments.  He  re¬ 
ports  to  Leonard  Goldblatt  who 
vacated  the  position  of  advertis¬ 
ing  director  last  October  to  as¬ 
sume  increased  responsibilities 
as  vicepresident  marketing. 

Savino  began  his  career  with 
the  Union  City  (N.J.)  Hudson 
Dispatch,  in  1952  as  a  classified 
advertising  sale.sman.  He  joined 
the  Record  in  1954. 

1500  grads  listed 

The  Syracuse  University 
School  of  Journalism  has  pub¬ 
lished  the  first  comprehensive 
listing  of  its  alumni.  More  than 
1,500  graduates  from  42  coun¬ 
tries  are  listed.  According  to 
Dean  Wesley  C.  Clark,  the 
alumni  directory  was  “one  of 
the  contributions  of  the  school 
to  the  centennial  celebration  of 
Syracuse  University  in  1970.” 
The  Journalism  school  was 
founded  in  1934,  14  years  after 
journalism  classes  began  at  the 
University. 

Conversion  in  strike 

The  Somerset  (Ky.)  Com¬ 
mon  wealth-Jounial  changed  to 
coldtype  composition  and  offset 
printing  recently.  Union  print¬ 
ers  have  been  on  strike  against 
the  7,000-circulation  evening 
daily  since  early  in  December 
and  supervisors  and  new  per¬ 
sonnel  have  been  getting  out  the 
editions.  Publisher  George  Jop¬ 
lin  said  some  jobs  have  been 
eliminated  by  the  new  printing 
methods. 


Westchester 
plans  central 
printing  plant 

The  Westchestei’-Rockland 
Newspaper  Division  of  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Company  i.s  planning  to 
build  a  central  production  plant 
for  four  papers. 

A  spokesman  for  the  division 
said  two  sites  are  under  consid¬ 
eration  for  the  location  of  the 
facility,  which  would  provide 
advertisers  in  this  lucrative 
market  full  run-of-pi’ess  color 
availability  for  the  first  time. 

The  W-R  group  has  requested 
a  change  in  zoning  ordinances 
for  a  47.5  acre  parcel  in  the 
town  of  Harrison.  N.  Y.  on 
Westchester  Avenue  near  an 
office  complex. 

The  Harrison  Planning  Board 
voted  to  recommend  to  the  town 
board  an  amendment  to  the  spe¬ 
cial  business  office  zoning  code 
to  allow  a  i)rinting  operation  in 
the  suburban  area.  A  report  on 
a  boai’d  member’s  visit  to  a 
Gannett  newspaper  offset  plant 
in  Bridgewater,  N.  J.,  expressed 
satisfaction  with  the  low  level 
of  noise  and  pollution  emitted 
from  the  building.  The  Couri¬ 
er-News,  formerly  in  Plainfield, 
is  printed  at  Bridgewater. 

The  .spokesman  for  the  W-R 
newspapers  said  the  new  plant 
w'ould  have  offset  presses  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  Goss  Co.,  proba¬ 
bly  Metro  units,  the  same  as  the 
ones  installed  at  the  Rockland 
Jouimal-Neu's  in  Nyack,  N.  Y. 

He  said  four  aftei  noon  dailies 
would  be  printed  at  the  plant. 
They  are  the  White  Plains  Re¬ 
porter-Dispatch,  New  Rochelle 
Standard  .^tar.  Port  Chester 
Hem,  and  Mamaroneck  Times. 
These  papers,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  Times,  which  is 
printed  at  the  Standard  Star, 
operate  their  own  letterpress 
plants. 

Other  W-R  papers — Yonkers 
Herald  Statesman,  Mount  IVr- 
non  Argus  and  Ossining  Citi¬ 
zen-Register — will  continue  to 
be  printed  at  present  location. 

The  new  building  would  also 
house  the  advertising,  promo¬ 
tion  and  some  of  the  news  de¬ 
partments  serving  the  group 
but  each  newspaper  will  contin¬ 
ue  to  have  its  own  staffs  of 
reporters  and  advertising  sales¬ 
men. 

• 

Home  delivery  iij> 

The  Chicago  Sun-Times  has 
increased  its  dailv  home  deliv¬ 
ery  price  from  .$:>  to  $3.40  a 
month  and  from  70  to  80  cents  a 
week.  There  was  no  change  in 
the  Sunday  home  delivery  rate. 
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Strip-mining 
report  hits 
coal  ‘barons’ 

In  an  effort  to  bring:  to  light 
the  vast  complexities  of  West 
Virginia’s  surface  strip-mining 
operations  on  which  “strippers” 
make  high  profits  while  paying 
low  taxes  and  leaving  a  trail  of 
devastated  land,  the  Morgnn- 
toirti  Siniddjt  Doniiiiiou-Post  de¬ 
voted  nearly  1,10(1  column  inch¬ 
es  of  space  on  February  7  to 
stoiies,  charts,  inaps,  pictures 
and  editorials  on  that  subject. 

The  review  was  the  most 
comi)rehensive  ever  undertaken 
in  the  state  on  strip  mining — a 
segment  of  the  coal  industry 
which  has  trijjled  its  operations 
in  the  past  four  years  with  the 
30,00t»  acres  stripi)ed  la.st  year, 
double  the  acreage  stripped  the 
year  before. 

Coi)ies  of  the  edition  of  the 
newspaper,  with  its  companion 
magazine.  Panorama,  which  in¬ 
cluded  14  pages  concerning 
strip  mining  operations  and 
laws,  were  delivered  the  follow¬ 
ing  day  to  West  Virginia’s  145 
legislators  in  .session  in 
Charleston.  The  Legislature  has 
before  it  a  bill  to  abolish  strip 
mining  in  the  state,  and  a  sub¬ 
committee  on  strip  mining  is 
holding  clo.sed-door  meetings. 

Hitting  hard  at  the  ])oor  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  l!»t)7  Surface 
Mining  .\ct  as  well  as  the  laws 
which  enable  strip-miners  to 
reaj)  high  profits  while  paying 
“little  or  no  county  taxes,”  the 
ftominion  Post’s  editor  and  pub- 
li.sher,  William  A.  Townes,  set 
the  theme:  “West  Virginia  is 
being  stripped  by  a  new  breed 
of  coal  barons  wbo  strip  and 
move  on,”  he  declared.  “The 
stri|>-mining  Imkuu — the  ‘black 
gold’  rush  of  the  ’70s — will  roar 
on.  .411(1  with  light  taxation.” 

.4s.sociate  editor  Ray  Martin, 
who  did  the  bulk  of  the  research 
and  writing  for  the  special  edi¬ 
tion,  personally  delivered  copies 


Secrets  trial 

(Continued  from  jtage  56) 


tant  for  the  press,”  said  Judge 
Caulfield.  “The  warning  bark  of 
the  press  is  necessary  to 
preserve  a  free  society.  The 
press  is  the  watchdog  of  free¬ 
dom.  If  its  fangs  would  be 
drawn,  it  could  whine  and  per¬ 
haps  even  howl,  but  it  could  not 
bite.” 

Just  in  case  any  one  of  the 
jurors  still  doubted  what  the 
judge  wanted.  Judge  Caulfield 
suggested  in  his  summation  that 
Parliament  should  reform  the 
law  so  that  men  like  Roberts 
and  Aitken  w'ould  never  again 
face  the  danger  of  a  criminal 
trial  for  doing  what  these  de¬ 
fendants  had  done. 

Nut  surprising 

After  this  summation,  no  one 
was  surprised  that  the  defen¬ 
dants  were  acquitted.  In  Bri¬ 
tain,  only  the  judge  decides  who 
pays  the  defense  costs  of  ac¬ 
quitted  defendants.  Judge 
Caulfield  ruled  that  the  state 
must  pay  all  the  defense  costs — 
which  are  about  .50,000  pounds 
($140,000). 

Another  result  of  Judge 
Caulfield’s  historic  summation  is 
that  Parliament  will  reform  the 
“Official  Secrets  Act.”  In  its 
election  manifesto  last  year,  the 
Conservative  party  had  prom¬ 
ised  this — a  promise  by  which  it 
showed  as  far  as  is  possible  in 
Britain  that  it  considered  the 
case  then  running  against  Rob¬ 
erts,  Aitken  and  Cairns  to  be  a 
political  trial. 

Now  Judge  Caulfield  has  pub¬ 
licly  urged  the  Conseiwative 
government  into  speeding  this 
reform.  The  British  press  will 
like  such  a  reform  much  more 
than  the  government.  But 
whether  any  reform  of  the 
“Official  Secrets  Act”  will 
change  the  “unofficial”  govern¬ 
mental  news  management  prac¬ 
ticed  by  any  British  government 
in  power  is  another  question. 

• 


Washington 
Star  wins 
tv  renewal 

A  challenge  to  renewal  of  the 
license  of  Station  WMAL-tv, 
filed  by  16  Negro  citizens,  has 
been  rejected  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission 
and  the  renewal  application 
filed  by  the  Evening  Star 
Broadcasting  Company  has  been 
granted.  The  Commission  ruled 
that  a  grant  of  the  renewal  ap¬ 
plication  would  serve  the  public 
interest. 

The  action  was  the  first 
formal  response  of  the  FCC  to 
challenges  by  the  black  commu¬ 
nity  against  local  television. 

The  license  of  WMAL-tv  has 
been  held  by  the  Evening  Star 
Broadcasting  Company,  all  of 
the  stock  of  which  is  owned  by 
the  Evening  Star  Newspaper 
Company  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
since  1946.  Star  Newspaper 
company  also  owns  all  of  the 
stock  of  WLV.4  Inc.,  licensee  of 
WLVA  and  WLVA-tv,  Lynch¬ 
burg,  Va.,  and  all  of  the  stock 
of  the  First  Charleston  Corpo¬ 
ration,  licensee  of  station, 
WCIV-tv,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Charges  that  WMAL’s  pro¬ 
graming  and  community  survey 
efforts  failed  to  meet  black 
needs,  that  the  station  employs 
too  small  a  number  of  black 
persons,  and  that  renewal  of 
the  license  would  add  to  a  con¬ 
centration  of  control  of  commu¬ 
nications  media  in  the  Washing¬ 
ton  area  were  rejected  by  the 
FCC. 

The  Star’s  response  to  the 
charge  of  concentration  of 
media  control  pointed  out  that 
the  newspaper  has  a  competitor 
in  the  afternoon  field,  there  are 
six  commercial  television  sta¬ 
tions  licensed  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  its  radio  stations 
compete  with  36  other  AM  and 
FM  stations.  The  FCC  agreed 
with  the  Star’s  denial  that 
renewal  of  WM.4L-tv’s  license 


agreed  to  by  the  Commission. 

Among  the  16  petitioners 
wei’e  the  Rev.  Walter  E.  Faun- 
troy,  who  is  the  Democratic  no¬ 
minee  for  the  new  post  of  Dis¬ 
trict  delegate  to  the  House  of 
Representatives;  the  Rev. 
Channing  Phillips,  1).  C.  Dem¬ 
ocratic  National  Committeeman 
and  Julius  Hobson,  a  former 
member  of  the  District  School 
Board. 

The  FCC’s  decision  was  by  a 
four-man  majority,  composed  of 
Dean  Burch,  the  chairman, 
Robert  T.  Bartley,  H.  Rex  Lee 
and  Robert  Wells.  Commissioner 
Robert  E.  Lee  was  absent  and 
the  newest  commissioner,  Thom¬ 
as  J.  Houser,  did  not  partici¬ 
pate. 

Commissioner  Nicholas  John- 
.son  dissented.  He  cited  previous 
decisions  of  the  FCC  to  support 
the  rule  that  a  licensee’s  princi¬ 
pal  responsibility  is  to  the  com¬ 
munity  of  license,  in  this  case, 
the  District  of  Columbia. 


Past  week’s  range 
of  stock  prices 


(NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE) 

Feb.  3  Feb.  10 


Berkey  Photo 

lO'/j 

10% 

Boise  Cascade 

4814 

42 

Capital  Cities  Bdestg. 

35 

35 

Cowles  Communications 

’'4 

85/4 

Crown  Zellerbach  . 

35 

35% 

Cutler  Hammer 

31% 

33% 

Dayco  Corp.  ... 

21% 

21% 

Digital  Equipment 

6414 

65% 

Eastman  Kodak 

76% 

77% 

Eltra  Corp . 

28% 

28 

Fairchild  Camera  . 

30% 

32 

Foote,  Cone,  Belding 

9% 

v% 

Gannett  Co . 

.  36% 

36% 

Georgia  Pacific  . . 

56% 

58% 

Great  Northern  Nekoosa 

49% 

49'/? 

Harris  Intertype  . 

60 

64% 

Inmont  . 

11% 

11% 

International  Paper 

.  38 

37% 

Kimberly  Clark 

31% 

32% 

Knight  Newspapers 

46% 

4/V? 

North  American  Rockwell 

24% 

26% 

Republic  Corp . 

1014 

10% 

Richardson  Co . 

15% 

15% 

Singer  . 

72% 

73% 

J.  W.  Thompson 

38% 

38% 

Time  Inc . 

45% 

44% 

Times  Mirror  . 

.  40 

43 

White  Consolidated  . 

.  17% 

19% 

(AMERICAN  STOCK  EXCHANGE) 


Oomtar  . 

.  IS 

15% 

Ehrenreich  Photo 

14 

15% 

Lee  Enterprises  . . 

21% 

22% 

Media  General 

345/, 

19% 

35% 

Milgo  Electronics  . 

20% 

New  York  Times . 

25% 

24% 

Papert,  Koenig.  Lois 

■  4% 

5 

Southwest  Forest  Ind. 

22 

23% 

Wells,  Rich,  Greene 

19% 

20% 

Wood  Industries  .  . 

17% 

18% 

of  the  newspaper  to  the  law¬ 
makers. 

A  follow-ui>  on  the  special 
edition  will  be  an  “oi)inion-poll” 
on  strij)  mining  which  readers 
will  be  requested  to  fill  in  and 
mail  to  their  state  legislators 
who  will  be  in  session  until 
March  6. 


Lufthansa  to  McC-p] 

Lufthansa  German  .4irlines 
have  ai)pointed  McCann-Erick- 
son,  Inc.  as  their  advertising 
agency  for  North  .4merica. 


Lenten  Liiideposts 
scries  prepared 

“Lenten  Guidei)osts”  is  be¬ 
ing  otfered  by  the  Register 
and  Tribune  Syndicate  for  the 
21st  consecutive  year.  The  1971 
series  of  10  per.sonal  stories  of 
faith  include  by-lines  of  Glen 
Campbell,  Peggy  Fleming,  Buzz 
.41drin,  .4ngie  Brooks,  Cazzie 
Russell  and  Gil  Hodges. 


would  decrease  media  competi¬ 
tion  or  local  control. 

The  petitioners  represented 
various  black  organizations. 
They  contended  that  the  pro¬ 
gramming  and  employment  poli¬ 
cies  of  WM.4L-tv  inadequately 
served  the  community  interests 
of  the  Di.strict  of  Columbia 
which  is  more  than  70  percent 
black.  Tbe  Star’s  contention 
that  its  primary  service  respon- 


(OVER  THE  COUNTER) 

Booth  Newspapers  .  34  35 

Boston  Herald-Traveler  26  2b 

Cincinnati  Enquirer  24  24 

ComCorp.  .  71/4  714 

Compugraphic  Corp .  l5'/2  ISVs 

Compuscan  .  b%  7 

Datascan  . . .  .  4%  b 

Dow  Jones  41%  43% 

Doyle,  Dane,  Bernbach  23y4  24'4 

Federated  Publications  30  30 

Grey  Advertising  .  11%  11% 

Hurietron  .  5  3% 

Ogiivy,  Mather .  26  28% 

Photon  .  8%  9% 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  .  9%  9% 

Bidder  Pubs .  21%  21% 
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Deaths 

mok(;a\  Ml  KPHV,  67 

Morgan  Murphy,  67,  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  the 
Siiperidf  (Wis.)  Evening  Tele¬ 
gram,  died  Febi*uary  6  in  a 
hospital  at  Duluth,  Minn., 
where  he  had  been  a  patient 
since  January  25. 

Murphy,  blind  for  some  time, 
had  undergone  eye  surgery 
January  26.  Shortly  thereaf¬ 
ter  he  suffered  a  cerebral  hem¬ 
orrhage. 

A  native  of  Superior,  Mur¬ 
phy  had  wide  investments  in 
newspaper,  radio,  television 
and  antenna  companies  in  sev¬ 
eral  states. 

He  received  a  mining  degree 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
in  1!)24  and  attended  Haiward 
University  Graduate  School  of 
Business  1924-25. 

His  father,  the  late  John  T. 
Murphy,  was  the  founder  and 
publisher  of  the  Telegram.  Re¬ 
cently,  Murphy  sold  the  Mnni- 
toivac  Herald-Times  and  the 
Twd  Rivers  Reporter,  both  in 
Wisconsin,  to  Thomson  News¬ 
papers. 

In  1!):12  upon  the  death  of  his 
father,  Murphy  assumed  con¬ 
trol  of  a  number  of  newspapers 
and  broadcast  stations  in  the 
Midwest  and  South. 


MEL  HEIMKIL  55  , 

Mkl  Heimkr,  television  ed¬ 
itor  and  columnist  for  King 
Features  Syndicate,  died  Febru¬ 
ary  8  at  St.  Luke’s  Hospital, 
New  York  City,  after  a  long 
illness. 

Born  in  West  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  ^ 
Heimer  began  his  career  as  a  ' 
newspaperman  at  the  age  of 
14  as  a  suburban  correspondent 
for  the  Mount  Venion  Daily 
Argus.  He  attended  New  York 
University  on  a  scholarship 
and  continued  his  career  at  the 
Westchester  newspapers.  He 
moved  to  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  as  a  rewrite  man 
and  feature  writer.  After  four 
years  there,  he  joined  King 
Features  and  in  1947  he  be¬ 
gan  writing  his  Broadway  ; 
column,  “My  New  Yoi’k.”  Con¬ 
tinuing  that,  he  also  took  over  i 
as  television  editor  in  1967,  ^ 
writing  the  weekly  featuie, 
“TV  Cameos.” 

Heimer  free-lanced  as  a  short 
story  writer.  He  has  written  14 
lK)oks  on  a  variety  of  subjects. 
His  last  l)ook,  “The  Cannibal,” 
will  be  published  this  spring. 

*  ♦  * 

Paul  L.  Feltus,  81,  associate 
editor  of  the  Bloomington 
(Ind.)  Vonrier-Tribnne;  Febru¬ 
ary  2. 
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Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS  ANNOUNCEMENTS 


in  SIHESS  OPPORTVISITIES  i 

START  OFFSET  PAPER  or  shopper 
with  our  e(iuii)ment  on  rent-lease  basis 
if  you  have  know-how  and  modest 
cai>ital.  NAPSCO.  Berlin,  Wise.,  and  ' 
18  W.  22nd  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10010.  j 

FOR  .SALE:  NFJWSPAPER  AGENCY 
$30,000  WILL  PURCHASE  aprency.  An¬ 
nual  profit  $20. 000-plus.  Growth  area 
in  Zone  5.  Major  college  town.  .Agenc>  , 
now  60%  of  potential.  Unusual  oppor-  i 
tunity  for  aggressive,  growing  circulat¬ 
or  or  retired  circulation  manager.  Major 
newspaper  of  distributorship  will  help 
finance  if  nee<ied.  Write  Box  190,  Edi-  i 
tor  &  Publisher. 


COMMVISITY  HANDBOOK 

COMMUNITY  NEWSPAPER 
HANDBOOK 

for  news  correspondents,  reporters,  edi¬ 
tors.  Interesting  16-pager  for  quick, 
easy  reference.  $1  ea.,  TSC  in  lots  of  5. 
Dale  Boyd,  Pocahontas,  Iowa — 50574. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATION.S 
for  iturch.ase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

National  Pre.ss  Building 
Washington.  D.C.  20004 
(AC  202)  NAtion.al  8-1133 


THE  PERSONAL  TOUCH 
BILL  KING  ASSOCIATES 
2025  Foothills  Rd..  Golden,  Colo.  80401. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKER^ 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (AC  813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time:  (AC  813)  73.3-8053  nights;  or 
write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
Florida  33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

BUYERS-SELLERS!  Use  our  con¬ 
fidential  service.  Jim  Southern.  Broker, 
6329  Ash.  Raytown.  Mo. — 64133. 


SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
“the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES,  SERVICES.  MANAGEMENT 
134  S.  Panama  St..  P.O.  Box  7267 
Montgomery,  Ala.  (205)  262-2411 

IT'S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per- 
I  sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGEN(TY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858. 

The  DIAL  Agency.  1503  Nazareth, 
i  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49001.  Ph:  349-7422. 
“America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker.’’ 

JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER.  BROKER 
Western,  Mid-Western  Newspapers 
2234  E.  Romneya,  Anaheim,  Cal.  92806 

NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties — sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads¬ 
den,  Ala.  35902.  Ph:  (AC  205)  546-3357 

HARRIS  ELLSWORTH.  Licensed  Bkr., 
Serving  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Box  509,  Roseburg,  Oregon  97470 
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an>oum:emi:nts 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 
Abbott  E.  Paine-Vemon  V.  Paine 
Monte  M.  Miller-Pat  Miller 
305  Taylor.  Claremont,  Calif.  91711 


MEL  HODELL,  Broker 
S,ales-Appraisals-Consultation 
1388  N.  Euclid,  Upland,  Calif. — 91786 


Arizona  and  Western  Newspapers 
SELLERS-HOGUE 

1415  E.  University  Dr.,  Mesa,  Az.  85201 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  OFFSET  WEEKLY 
Exclusive!  Grossing?  $70,500.  Price  $^0.- 
000,  terms.  Krehbiel*Bo!itho,  Box 
Emporia,  Kans. — 66801. 

SUBURBAN  WEEKLY  in  Zone  2.  Le- 
vral  newspai>er  for  active.  fast-jr«’<>wini; 
town  in  metmpolitan  area.  Selling?  for 
$15,000.  Box  237,  E^litor  &  Publisher. 

ONLY  $7,500  DOWN  for  TiO-year-oId 
central  Florida  tabloid  weekly.  Private 
home  incluileil  at  buyer’s  option.  Con¬ 
venient  nrajor  tourist  attractions.  W.  | 
B.  Grimes  &  Co.,  National  Pivss  Bld^*,  ' 
Washinjrton,  I).C.  20001. 

UNIQUE  WANT-AD  BI-WEEKLY  sold 
in  12  New  Jersey  counties;  nets  $13,- 
000  part-time.  Ideal  for  weekly  or  cou¬ 
ple.  Box  189,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AXXOUM.EMENT.S 
I  WANTED 

i  TOP  EDITOR  with  $20M  wants  weekly 
1  or  part  of  daily.  Zone  5  preferred.  Box 
i  179,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
COMPE GRAPHIC  TAPE 

UNJUSTIF'lEI)  ’FAPE  for  syn<licated 
columns.  Save  $.  Teletypi.st  Service, 
1133  Broadway,  N.Y.,  N,Y,  10010. 


FEATURES  A  VAIL  ABLE 

I  WORLD-WIDE  stamp  and  coin  market 
I  news.  Unusual  feature.  J.  Weiss,  2739 
1  Noble  Rd.,  Cleveland  Hts.,  Ohio — 44121. 

I  RESPECTIVELY.  IV E  ASK  enterpris- 
I  ing  newspapers  tn  try — "NEIVSBEAT.” 
Imaginative,  stimulating  ideas  which 
have  workerl  wonderfully  well  for  oth¬ 
ers.  Exclusive  to  first  subscriber  per 
area.  $2.2i5-a-month,  till  forbid.  News- 
features  Associates,  1312  Beverly,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. — 63122. 


“THE  GREEN  ’THUMB” — an  expert  on 
indoor  and  outdoor  plants  as  well  as 
trees  gives  out  fascinating  information. 
Another  winner  from  A-Q  Features, 
P.O.  Box  112.  North  Hollywood,  Calif. 
—91603.  (213)  761-6794. 


ROCKY  MOtTNTAIN  WEEKLY  .  .  . 
one  of  best  in  11-state  area.  Cash  flow 
over  $50M  annually.  Price<l  at  $350M — 
$100M  cash  down.  Includes  cash  and 
receivables  over  payables.  Marion  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.— 
676.54. 

AVAILABLE 
Newspapers,  Magazines,  Broadcast 
and  Printing  Facilities.  Write: 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
325  W.  Park  Ave.,  Wheaton,  Ill.  60187 

WEST  TEXAS  WEEKLY,  exclusive 
county-seat:  3.400  i>o|)ulation:  only  pa- 
paiK-r  in  county.  Priced  $30,000 — terms 
to  suit.  Excellent  opportunity.  Krehbiel- 
Bolitho.  Box  133.  Emporia,  Kans. 
66.S01. 

TWO  N.Y.  STATE  WEEKLIES,  one 
grossing  $98M,  priced  at  $100,000  in¬ 
cluding  building:  other  grossing  $80M, 
price<l  at  $12")M  with  building,  offset. 
Marion  R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton, 
Kans. — .67654. 

NORTHERN  N.J.  offset  weekly  news¬ 
paper:  gross  $70,000;  price  $35,000. 
Good  opportunity.  Owner  planning  to 
retire.  Box  112,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SOUTHERN  IDAHO  CFF’SET  WKLY 
County  seat:  exclusive.  $25,000-  $7.5O0 
down.  Ki'ehl>iel-Bolitho,  Box  133,  Em- 
IKiria,  Kans.— 66H01. 

NEBRASKA  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY 
near  city.  Gross  $127M;  price  $125M 
with  $36M  cash  down.  Marion  P._  Kreh¬ 
biel,  Bo.x  88,  Norton,  Kans. — 67654. 

78-YEAR-OLD  WEEKLY 

for  sale  within  90-miIos  of  Chi- 
ca^ro.  Includes  shopper.  Consist¬ 
ent  money-maker  ^rossinp:  $155,- 
000.  Priced  at  $150,000.  Educa¬ 
tional  publications  also  avail¬ 
able.  Principals  only.  Write  Box 
129.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CALIF.  WKLY..  INLAND,  OFFSET 
Gross  $115M:  price  $135M  wuth  $40M 
casn  down.  Marion  R.  Krehbiel,  Box 
88,  Norton,  Kans. — 67654. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

WE  HAVE  SOLID  BUYERS  F'OR 
TOP  DAILIES  AND  WEEKLIES 
Newspai)er  Service  Company.  Inc. 
P.O.  Dr.  12128,  Panama  City,  Fla. 

COMMUNTTY-MINDE'D  newspai>erman. 
with  excellent  reputation  and  exi>eri- 
ence,  woulil  like  to  negotiate  purchase 
of  small  daily.  Interested  in  contract 
sale.  Biggest  asset  management  know¬ 
how.  Goisl  down  payment  allowing 
I  time  for  liiiuidity.  Box  201,  Editor  & 
1  Publisher. 


INNOVATIVE  WEEKLY  COLUMN 
I  Plots,  starts,  reviews  of  coming  we<'k’s 
'  TV  ‘PRIME  TIME  F'LICKS.”  F’or 
s:imple:  B.H.l’.,  Box  225,  Somerset, 
N.J.  08873 


PRESS  ENGINEERS 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Exi>ert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC. 
5,5-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6105 


MACHINFJIY  &  SUPPLIES 

composhuTroom^ 


COMPUGRAPHIC  2961  Twin  Lens,  6 
month’s  old,  complete  with  Font  strip 
and  gears:  perfect  condition  :  $7,200. 
Write  W.  R.  Stabler,  P.O.  Box  150. 
Napa,  Calif.— 94558.  Ph;  (707)  226- 
;  3711. 

JUSTOWRITERS.  rebuilt  by  Fridcn 
trained  personnel.  Large  selection  of 
type  styles.  Flexowriters — Input  units 
for  computers.  FHN  Business  Products, 
1500  Kings  Highway.  Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 
—08034.  (AC  609)  428-3223. 

JUSTAPE  COMPUTER,  with  automat¬ 
ic  hyphenation  2  width  plugs.  2  readers. 
2  punches.  New  in  1967,  used  only  2 
years.  Can  be  purchaserl  at  half  price. 

I  Contact  Richard  Murchake,  The  CapiLal- 
I  Gazette  Press,  Annapolis,  Md.— 21401; 

I  or  call  (301)  268-5011. 

ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — I  ntertypes — Lud  lows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10007 

JUSTAPE  SR.  COMPUTER,  3  years 
old.  like  new:  has  4  magazines.  mixe<l 
module,  line  correction  feature,  hyphen¬ 
ation  program  and  other  extras  with 
j  spare  parts  kit  including  re.ader.  $5,000. 

Ideal  back-up  equipment.  Cal!  or  write 
;  Henry  Savino.  Williams  Press,  Inc.. 
1526  Otto  Blvd..  Chicago  Heights.  Ill. 
—60411.  (312)  75.5-6161. 

'  JUSTOWRITERS — Large  selection  of 
I  excellent  trade-ins,  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  sale  easy  terms.  NAPSCO,  Berlin, 

I  Wise.,  and  18  W.  22,  N.Y.C.— 10010. 

I  JUSTAPE  SENIOR  FOR  SALE 
j  Features :  Automatic  hyphenation,  no- 
i  space  band  program,  wire  service  con¬ 
version,  operator  statistics.  Complete 
with  spare  parts  kit,  two  readers  and 
one  BRPE  punch.  Composition  Systems, 
Inc..  325  Central  Ave..  White  Plains, 
N.Y.— 10606  (914)  761-7800. 
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MA(J«>ERY  &  SUPPLIES 
COMPOSTSclioOM 


MAUHINERV  &  SI  PPLIES 
MISCELLANEOUS  MACHINEItY 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

rioissEs^liAcJf^^ 


HELP  W  ANTED 
CLASSmEif^^W^^ 


HKTTKR  HASH  RKITKR  I'KINT 
Hetlur  hast*?  jni. Ihiraluniin.  Jack 
M<H»re.  H4n  Cnuntry  Me<nna, 

Ohio  4 

r\\  J  JITSTO  WKITERS,  Kri<lpn  over¬ 
haul  jirior  to  aJ.  qualify  for  service 
contract,  Exc«*lU  nt  huy*  ?J20h0  set;  J 
sets  I4o’«*s.  ♦>.‘»2  Hiihhanl  Street. 

Montjri>mery.  Ala.  3610*;.  (20.")  t  264-5510. 

INTEHTYPE  ('- 1  with  unuse.i  TTS 
unit,  Liailow.  4  cahinets.  super  siir- 
facer,  etc.  ValU*y  HeralO.  KHil04 
Sprajru'»  .Xv*-..  SiKikane.  Wash.  -  00206; 
I  AC  WA  1-241*1. 


ENC.ItA  yiNG  EQl  lEMENT 

SrAN-A-(;RAVEHS.  rAIRCHIU).  f.'. 
and  k.Vline  screen.  .'X-l  cimdition.  Most 
rawmalOe.  FHED  ().  SINK  PTG..  l^x- 
inffton,  N.C.-  -27292  Ph :  *T04t  246-2581. 


VAUIO-KlJSPHOtlPvAPH.  Mrsle!  K181. 
with  color  and  Klack/white  amplifiers, 
line  and  halftone  hemls  and  spare  tul»es. 
Ph :  The  News-Journal  ('o..  WilminK* 
ton.  Oela.  *302)  654-5351.  ext.  401. 


MAILROOM  EQI  IPMENT 

m'LKR-HAMMER  Conveyor  Trans¬ 
fers  . 

SICNOnE  Tyers.  Model  K.W.  ..  (41 

AUTOMATIC  Hottom  Wrap  Eeeileis 

.  (41 

CHESHIRE  Mailinn  Ma.hine  N-:;(1(|0 
.  (11 

All  111  ijird  cnnililinii  and  samr  tint 
used  at  all.  .^fecifteatioas  and  I'lintos 
a'Aiilahle.  Half  I'lice  cr  less. 

AP  SYSTEMS.  Isii41  Silver  Majile  Way. 
Santa  .Ana.  Calif.  ‘I'iTO.'i 
Ray  Wiseman  I.AC  Till  .a44-l:14(l. 


MATERIAL  FOR  S.4LE 

.SAVE  MONEIY  on  Headliner  paper  and 
litho  films.  Order  from  Natl.  Publish¬ 
ers'  Supply  (NAPSCOl,  Berlin,  Wise., 
and  18  W.  22  St.,  N.Y’.,  N.Y'.  10010.  | 

-  I 

SHRINK  FILM 

Lowest  priees  in  U'.S..\.  on  Polyfilm 
for  nianizine,  newspaiH'r  hundle-wrap- 
liimr  thioiurh  heat  tunnels.  ErelKht 
liaid  on  ."i.oaOrr  orders. 

Call  or  write: 

PORTACE  (2161  020-44.a.') 

Box  .■.aOO.  Akron.  Ohio  44:11:1 


MISCELLANEOVS  MACHINERY 


I  Ml  ELWOOD  PARKER  ■ 

(Elpar) 

3.000-lbs.,  electric  paper  roll 
clamp  with  electric  charging 
device,  stacks.  12'  high. 

UNIVERSAL  PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT  CO.,  INC. 

Lyndhurst  N.  J. — 07071 
(201)  438-3744 


BXJUIPMENT  CLOSEOUT 
C.-1-4  INTERTYPE.  S=20:!00.  eipht 
majrazines  8  to  36-pt.  Ideal  for  heads, 
flisplay  advertising,  job  work.  $5,000. 
In  use  now, 

MODEL  14  LINOTYPE.  S-38132:  car¬ 
ries  four  fonts  on  ami  24-pt.  auxiliary 
and  four  swintr  maitazines.  In  use  now.  j 
MIEHLE  HORIZONTAL  PRESS,  S2rH.  I 
136.  Does  excellent  2-color  hot  tyi>e 
printing;  was  Iteing  usetl  as  2-patre  tal>- 
loid  newspaper  press  lyefore  offset  con¬ 
version.  Good  Condition.  $5o0.  We  have 
to  have  the  space, 

j  FAIItCHILD  S  X  10  illustrator,  en- 
larjres.  Has  he<*n  useil  until  recent  off-  , 
set  conversion.  Ready  to  work  right 
now !  $800. 

All  equipwcHt  in  cxccllcfit  condition. 
All  prices  f.o.h.  Jackson,  IVyo. 

Herb  Bennett,  JACKSON  HOLE 
GUIDE,  Box  619,  Jackson,  Wyo. — 83001. 

I  Ph:  (AC  307)  733-2430. 


PASTE-i  r  SVPPLIES 

BORDER  TAPES  SCREENS 
Famous  I’AR.\-TONE  iinnlucts  for 
Comivisition  Departments.  Buy  your 
tapes  for  as  low  as  42C  <1  i)oint  B<irder 
Tape.  650''  roll).  Send  for  descriptive 
literature  ami  iliscount  sch4»dule.  (Other 
allie<l  i>nKlucts  at  comparative  low 
prices.)  Orders  shipped  within  24  hours. 
TRASCO  (;RAPHICS.  7342  W.  63rd 
St..  Summit,  Ill.-  605(H.  (AC  3121 
45V5217. 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tai>es  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All  col¬ 
ors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4455 
Box  5500,  Akron,  Ohio — 44313 


AVAILABLE  IM.MEDIATELY:  Goss 
Duiilex  Tubular;  5  units  (40  page)  j 
Double  formers;  2  folders,  6-position  ' 
roll  stand  with  electric  hoist,  3  C.apco  i 
fountains,  electric  compensators,  10,000- 
lb.  ink  tank  (pi|)e<l  with  valves  at  foun¬ 
tains);  one  3-year-old  Wood  mat  form¬ 
er:  one  Sta-Hi  mat  former;  4,000-11). 
electric  stereo  pot,  router-boring  and 
finishing  machine,  chippins  block  plus 
other  equipment.  $13,000  OR  BEST 
OFFER.  Write,  wire  or  call  collect. 
Paul  lannuzzi,  Daisons  Press,  Ltd.,  14 
Bentworth  Ave.,  Toronto  390  Ont.,  ' 
Can.ada.  Ph;  (416)  889-9282.  ' 

AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY!  61- 
pacre.  4-unit  Hoe  I^etterpress,  double 
folders,  skip-slitter,  2264"  cut-off,  mis¬ 
cellaneous  spare  parts.  Modified  for  60 
inch  rolls.  Unusually  (icxjd  condition. 
Call  The  Hiph  Point  Elnterprise.  Hiph 
Point.  N.C.  Ph:  (‘.'191  88,V2161,  Otis 
B.  Cox  or  Dan  Williams. 


W.ANTEn  TO  BEY 

FAIRCHILD  OPERATING  UNIT— 
TOU— 75-5 — for  Intertyiie  Keyboard 
Monarch.  Contact  Herman  H.aynes,  The 
.Advertiser  Co.,  Montpomery.  Ala. — 
36104. 


NEW  OR  USED  camera  equipment  for 
offset  tabloid.  The  West  Va.  Hillbilly, 
Box  311,  Richwood,  West  Va. — 26261. 


HELP  WANTED 
^ADMINISTRAfivF 


EXPERIENCED  MANAGER  for  80.000 
daily.  You  must  l)e  pood  with  display 
Ijiyouts.  know  entire  classified  proce¬ 
dure.  plus  telephone  solicitation.  Attrac¬ 
tive  salary  plus  incentive.  Send  resume 
or  call  Maurice  Williams,  Advertisinp 
Dir..  The  Gastonia  Gazette,  P.O.  Box 
l.'iSS,  Gastonia.  N.C. — 28052.  (Ph:  704- 
,sfi4-:!293). 

CL.XSSIFIE'D  S.ALESM.AN,  experi¬ 
ence)!,  for  30,000  daily  in  Are, a  6. 
-Ample  prowth  op|K)rtunity.  Mail  com¬ 
plete  resume  to  Box  215,  Editor  &  Puli- 
lishor. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISIISG 

EXPERIENCED  PERSON  who  prefers 
opportunity  in  small,  lively  Northern 
Indiana  town  to  big  city  problems.  Send 
resume  to  Box  128,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXCELLENT  SALARY  for  aggressive 
salesman  with  3  or  more  years  news¬ 
paper  and/or  national  representative 
exi>erienoe.  N.Y.C.  location.  Our  staff 
knows  of  this  opening.  Send  resume 
and  salary  requirement  now  to  Box  160, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

PROGRESSIVE  N.E.  PENNA.  offset 
weekly  group — now  expanding  sales 
team — seeks  salesmen  for  leadership 
iwsitions.  Opr)ortunity  for  right  per¬ 
sons  to  get  in  on  ground  floor  of  grow¬ 
ing  organization.  Write  directly  to  J. 
R.  Freeman,  Vice-Pres.,  sending  full 
resume.  Greenstreet  News  Co.,  41  Leh¬ 
man  Ave.,  Dallas,  Pa. — 18612. 


I  5-T()N  KEMP  Metal  Pot  complete 
with  CliI). 

1  SMALL  INTERNATIONAL  metal 
pump.  3-phHse  22u- volts 
1  HOE  ROUTER  22'S  <ut-off.  excellent 
condition.  3-phase  226-volts 
<iE  THYTHRON  press  drive  control 
with  two  75  HI'  IK’  motors  capable 
of  running  six  double  width  units  of 
press,  :»6,Hnu  p.p.h.  wiih  plenty  spare 
parts. 

1  150  HP  MOTOR,  .i-phase.  22i'-volt, 
1125  rpm.  newly  rebuilt. 

For  further  infonnation,  ]»hone  May- 
nar  I  WtxMlhatch,  .Area  ('o<ie  31^.  439- 
27KL  Lake  Charles  .American  Press, 
Lake  Charles.  I^oiiisiana. 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


FOR  SALE 

GOSS  URBANITE 
WEB  OFFSET  PRESS 

Only  one  available  in  U.S. 

Don’t  (wait  9  months  to  a  year 
for  a  press.  This  one  available 
immediately.  One  of  the  first 
to  come  on  the  used  equ.p- 
ment  market.  Far  above  av¬ 
erage  mechanical  and  opeiai- 
ing  condition. 

5  units,  heavy  duty  combina¬ 
tion  1/2  &  V4  page  Urban  te 
folder  22^4"  cutoff  with  bal¬ 
loon  former,  6  position  ro  I 
stands,  100  h.p.  drive.  Mat./ 
extras.  Each  unit  provides  3 
standard  or  16  tabloid  news¬ 
paper  pages. 

This  unit  style  single  width, 
web  offset  press  designed  to 
meet  the  press  needs  of  me¬ 
dium  sized  daily  and  lar-ie 
weekly  or  commercial  plants. 

Call  or  Wire 

WEB  OFFSET  PRESS  DIVISION 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

1720  Cherry  Street 
Kansas  City,  Mo  64108 
(816  221-9060) 


SERVICE  REP  WANTED 
A  transfer  has  created  an  openinc  for 
an  experienced  newspaper  ad  manatrer 
or  ad  director.  The  one  we  want  should 
speak  fluent  newspaper  as  you  will  be 
communicating  with  ad  managers  and 
st.aff  personnel  in  a  multiple  state  area 
including  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Michigan. 

,  It’s  a  commission  job  that  lets  you  write 
I  your  own  ticket  so  if  you’re  familiar 
I  with  that  area,  (preferably,  live  there 
now)  send  a  complete  resume  to:  Ad- 
Builder  Division.  Multi-Ad  Services. 
Inc.,  P.O.  Box  806,  Peoria,  Ill. — 61601 


ADVERTISING  M.ANAGER  for  major 
sul.urban  weekly  news|>a|)er  in  Midwest. 
Send  resume  ami  salary  requirements  to 
Box  211,  Hklitor  &  Publisher. 


CARTOONISTS 

CARTOONISTS  for  internationally  fa¬ 
mous  comic  book  firm,  preferably  ex¬ 
perienced  in  comic  book  or  comic  strip 
field,  and  resident  of  Los  Angeles  or 
vicinity.  Send  full  resume  to  Box  139, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CARTOONIST 
Politically  independent  editorial  page 
needs  a  full-time  staff  cartoonist  who 
can  draw  on  local  as  well  as  national 
and  international  subjects  with  impact. 
Major  metropolitan  daily  in  Chart  Area 
2.  Send  samples  and  resume  to  Box 
198,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


BIG  OPPORTUNITY  on  A.M.  and 
Sunday.  Chart  Area  1.  Growth  has 
created  the  need  for  an  aggressive  Area 
Manager  to  supervise  10  D.M's.  Prefer 
experience.  Send  resume.  Box  194,  BMi- 
lor  &  Publisher. 


SINGLE  COPY  SALES  MANAGER 

Oliportunity  for  ex|)erienced  individual 
to  join  a  new  management  team  in 
complete  charge  of  single  copy  sales 
.  •  .  a  g<K)d  salary  incrc'ase  bonus. 
Send  your  qualifications  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Hldw.  L.  Bennett,  Newark 
News,  Newark,  N.J. — 07101. 


CIRCULATION  SUPERVISOR,  experi- 
encol  in  organizing  carrier  sales,  look¬ 
ing  for  opi>ortunity  with  large  group. 
Box  232,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising!  Rates 

"POSITIONS  WANTED" 
(Payable  wifli  ord»rl 

4-week5  .  $1.10  per  line,  per  issue 

3- weeks . $1.20  per  line,  per  issue 

2- weeks  $1.30  per  line,  per  issue 

1- week  . $1.40  per  line. 

Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  cliaracters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 
(Ramiffanca  should  accompany  clot- 
tifled  copy  when  submiffud  for  pub- 
lleoflon  unless  credit  has  been  es- 
fobllshed. 

4- weeks  $1.60  per  line,  per  issue 

3- weel(s  .  .  $1.70  per  line,  per  issue 

2- weeks  $1.80  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week . $1.90  per  line. 

Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  serv(ce 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 

available  at  $1.00  extra. 

DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $3.45  per  agate  line — $48.30 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM 

Box  numbers,  which  art  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1-ytar. 

Editor  it  Eiiblislier 
850  Third  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022 
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Help  Wanted  . . . 

THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS 


THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  RELATED  FIELDS 


DISPLAY  ADVERTlSim 


RCTAIL  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
wanted  for  small  Alaska  offset  daily. 
Salary  and  commission.  Write:  Lew 
Williams,  Daily  News,  Box  79,  Ketch¬ 
ikan,  Alaska — 99901.  i 

RETAIL  SALESMAN  needed  for  Texas  ' 
daily  29,000  morning  and  evening.  Re-  , 
locale  in  a  beautiful  and  growing  city  ' 
in  East  Texas.  Send  resume,  sample 
layouts,  salary  re<iuirements  to  Adver-  j 
tising  Manager,  Longview  Daily  News 
&  Journal,  P.O.  Drawer  1792,  Long¬ 
view,  Te.xas — 75601. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMEN  —  retail 
and  classified — for  daily  newspapers  in 
E&P  Zones  5.  7  and  8.  Send  complete 
typewritten  resume,  references  to  In-  ^ 
land  Daily  Press  Assn.,  100  VV.  Mon¬ 
roe,  Chicago,  Ill. — 60603. 

NORTHERN  CALIF.  EVENING  ABC 
paper  seeks  aggressive,  well  seasoned 
ad  manager.  GimmI  salary,  bonus,  in¬ 
surance  and  retirement  programs.  Give 
full  resume  :ind  salary  neerls.  Box  230, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  small 
daily  and  Sunday  in  romjietitive  situa¬ 
tion.  No  chickens  neeil  apply.  Box  220, 
E^litor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 

COPY READER 


EDITORIAL 

EDITOR  for  350,000  distribution  frater- 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  strong 
suburban  W.  Pa.  daily.  Must  be  a 
working  manager  able  to  direct  a  good 
staff.  All  fringes.  $15, 000-plus  to  start. 
Investigate  this  iKrsition,  in  confidence, 
by  writing  to  President,  Box  74,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

CALIFORNIA  GROUP  needs  exiieri- 
ence<l  ad  director  with  ideas  and  good 
managerial  record.  References  and  ex- 
Iierience  in  first  letter.  Box  208,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Afternoon  dady  Zone  L,  offers  an  aU  nal  magazine.  Energetic,  ambitious, 
tractive  copydesk  position  to  an  experi-  ,  'take-charge*  type  to  write,  lay  out  and 
Prison  seeking  growth,  responsi-  i  supervise  magazine  production ;  some 
bility,  and  opportunity.  It  s  a  perfect  ;  knowledge  of  photography.  fYill  fringe 
step  to  utilize  a  stream  of  ideas  on  a  '  package  including  fully-paid  hospital, 
fast  moving  desk.  I' ive-day  week;  mov-  sick  leave  accumulation,  excellent  re- 
ing  expense  allowance:  college  com-  tirement  plan.  Salary  to  $12,000.  Send 
munity,  and  e.\cellent  employe  benefit  resume  and  samples  of  writing  to  Box 
program.  Write  Box  132,  Editor  &  Pub-  145,  Erlitor  &  Publisher, 
lisher  in  complete  confidence.  _ _ _ 


VIRGINIA  NEWSMEN:  A  better-than- 


SCIENCE  WRITER,  full-time  for  pub¬ 
lic  information  office  of  major  private 


usual  oppor^nity  awaits  you  on  me-  j  university  in  Zone  5;  primarily  feature 
dium-sizwl  Pennsylvania  daily  if  you  i  writing,  some  news  writing  on  re- 
have  college  degree  and  a  year  or  two  |  search  in  medicine,  biological,  physical 
of  solid  _  reporting  exiierience.  Send  1  sciences:  applicants  must  have  science 
photo  copies  of  typical  work  and  details  ■  writing  experience,  m^ia  contacts.  In¬ 
to  Box  195,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ‘  - 1.  — i -  --r - —  - > 


salary  information — and 


EDITORIAL 

VIRGINIA  P.M.  DAILY  has  open¬ 
ing  for  experienced  deskman  to  assist 
city  and  wire  editors.  Good  pay  and 
working  conditions.  Box  62,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


_ _  - I  references.  Box  151,  Editor  &  Pub- 

HIGHLY-QUALIFIHD  Elxecutive  Editor  lisher. 

for  20,000  circulation  daily.  Zone  8.  - - 

Box  111,  Editor  &  Publisher.  FINANCIAL  WRITER— Percentive.  ag- 


MllllllllllllllllllllllUiilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll^ 

I  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  I 
I  Order  Blank 


Address 


Box  111,  Editor  &  Publisher.  FINANCIAL  WRITER— Perceptive,  ag- 

I  r«rkT5  -  gressive  and  experienced,  who  knows 

j  COPY  EDITOR  the  way  around  income  statements  and 

a  I  Opportunity  for  person  with  1  or  more  balance  sheets,  wanted  for  No.  2  spot 
B  years  desk  experience  on  our  16,000-plus  ■  in  business  news  department  of  32- 
circulated  afternoon  daily  ...  an  off-  year-old  Washington  trade  publication, 
set  newspaper  with  6-column  format  lo-  ■  This  job  is  for  a  reporter  who  wants 
P  Gated  in  All-America  city  with  good  ,  to  be  where  the  action  is,  covering 
=  clin^ate.  Pay  appropriate.  Fringe  bene-  i  government  and  industry  activities, 
^  fits  include  company-paid  hospitalization  i  combining  hard  news  with  evaluation 
p  and  major  medical  insurance  for  person  j  and  analysis.  Must  be  able  to  turn  out 

^  and  dependents:  group  life  insurance;  |  fast,  clean  copy  and  quickly  learn  a 

=  profit-sharing.  'Phone  or  write  Robert  |  complex  news  area  and  our  specialized 
^  Cathcart.  Evening  Herald,  P.O.  Box  approach  to  covering  it  in  depth.  No 

=  711,  Rock  Hill,  S.C. — 29730.  Ph:  (803)  i  lobbying  or  PR — only  hard  news  work. 

^  327-7161.  ,  Prefer  career-orient^  younger  news- 

-  -  -  -  man.  Five-figure  salary,  top  fringe 

^  THE  BOSTON  GLOBE  is  looking  for  benefits,  opportunity  for  fast  advance- 
m  copy  editors  who  believe  there  is  more  ment.  Send  resume— but  no  clippings— 
^  to  their  jobs  than  paragraph  hooking,  i  to  Box  155,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

^  The  persons  we  want  are  imaginative  . . . . 

§  and  knowledgeable:  able  to  edit  copy  in  WYOMING  "i-day  morning  tabloid  needs 
^  a  manner  that  does  justice  to  the  stor-  a  young,  experienced  news  editor  desir- 


=  ies*  content  and  the  writers*  styl* 


ing  to  live  and  work  in  pure  air.  Gen- 


ZAp  Code 


able  to  top  their  work  with  heads  that  ;  end  Manager.  Northern  Wvoming’  Daily 

are  accurate  and  bright.  The  individuals  News.  Worland.  Wyo. _ 82401. 

we  want  know  something  of  layout.  ! _ ’ _ ! _ J _ 

ramable’ofTein^^g^Ve'^onef'^^^  CHIEF  EDITORIAL  ,  EXECUTIV^ 

want  to  work  at  The  Globe.  Send  re-  /  medium  dai  y  w.th 

sume  to  William  G.  Miller,  The  Boston  ,  standards.  Applicant  should  have 


Authorized  by 


CUuifiealion 


=  Globe,  Boston,  Mass. — 02107, 


MANAGING  EDITOR 


management  experience,  demonstrable 
abilities  to  lead  staff,  represent  paper 
in  community.  Excellent  growth  oppor- 


i  Growing  suburban  daily.  Area  2.  seeks  tunity.  Send  full  resume  references. 
m  individual  capable  of  producing  a  ^lary  history  to  Box  20_,  Editor  & 
m  bright,  quality  newspaper  in  competi-  |  Fubi'sher. 

M  .  tion  with  strong  metropolitan  dailies.  , 

g  '  Applicant  must  have  experience  on  desk  '  ASSISTANT  SPORTS  EDITOR — Some 
m  of  daily.  Top  pay.  Box  115,  Editor  &  experience  required.  We  stress  scholas- 
g  '  Publisher.  |  tic  sports,  but  also  cover  Mets,  Yanks, 

g  -  - Giants,  Jets,  Knicks.  Contact  Edw. 

g  :  EDITOR  for  one  of  Ohio’s  largest  week-  I  Casey Editor.  The  Daily  Advance,  Do- 
g  I  lies:  plenty  of  opportunity — run  your  ver.  N.J. — 07801. 

y  own  show:  $8,000  to  start  car.  Box  i  - -  — 

=  I  141,  Editor  &  Publisher.  i  UP.STATE  NEW  YORK  NEWSMEN 

g  I  A  better-than-usual  opportunity  awaits 

%  I  REPORTER,  at  least  one  year  daily  '•  you  on  me<lium-sized  Pennsylvania  daily 

S  heat  experience,  for  rapidly-growing  I  if  you  have  college  degree  and  a  year 

g  I  South  Florida  daily.  GikkI  opportunity  |  or  two  of  solid  reporting  experience. 

=  i  for  right  person.  Send  resume  to  Box  ;  Send  photo  copies  of  typical  work  and 


g  181,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


details  to  Box  191,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Major  Eastern  firm  has 
two  exceptional  openings 
in  public  relations. 

We're  a  large  industrial  concern  with  a  60-man  PR  depart¬ 
ment.  The  two  jobs  in  corporate  headquarters  are  in: 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 


To  Run: 


Mail  to: 


Till  Forbidden  g 


EDITOR  >1  PUBLISHER  •  BSD  Third  Avenue  *  New  York,  New  York  10022  m 


1.  Corporate  News 

This  position  involves  writing 
corporate  and  financial  releases. 
Plus  frequent  contact  with  top 
management  and  all  news  media 
The  future  is  wide  open.  Re¬ 
quirements?  Five  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  PR,  plus  a  college  degree. 

2.  Marketing  Communications 
We  need  someone  who  can  write 
industry  and  product  news  re¬ 
leases  and  aggressively  and 

;  imaginatively  counsel  market¬ 


ing  management.  This  person 
will  be  expected  to  know  and 
use  varied  communication  tech¬ 
niques  and  work  with  all  media 
to  support  sales  and  marketing 
efforts.  If  you  have  a  college  de¬ 
gree,  plus  three  to  five  years’ 
experience,  please  apply. 

For  either  position,  please  sub¬ 
mit  your  resume,  writing  samples 
and  salary  requirements.  Sam¬ 
ples  will  be  returned  upon 
request. 


Box  234,  Edifor  &  Publisher 
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HKIJ*  ^ANTKl) 
EDITORIAL 


HKIJ*  Vk  ANTKI) 

LA  YOl  T— PASTE-UP 


HKLP  ANTED 
PRmTERS 


HEM*  Vk  ANTED 
PURLIC  RELATIONS 


ASSOCIATE  EDITOR 
IndepemJent  metropolitan  daily  in 
Chart  Area  2  is  looking  for  a  stronjr 
second-in-command  for  its  e<litorial  an<l 
opposite  fMlitorial  padres.  The  one  we 
want  is  a  stylish  writer,  a  criticjU  edi¬ 
tor  and  a  iK>litical  moderate,  has  a 
backjrrouml  in  national  affairs,  and 
wouhl  like  to  join  the  executive  ranks 
of  a  top  organization.  Salary  oi>en. 
Please  send  resume  and  clips.  Box  P*2. 
Kditor  &  Publisher. 

UEPCmTEKS,  UESKMEN  for  daily 
newspaiHTs  in  E&P  /ones  7  nn<l  S. 
Exi»erienc<*d  or  qualified  l»ejrinners. 
.Send  com]>lete  tyi>ewritten  resume,  ref¬ 
erences  to  Inlan<l  Daily  Press  Assn., 
100  \V.  Monroe,  Chicajro,  III. — C0603. 

HKPOKTEU  to  hantlle  courthouse,  small 
central  Pennsylvania  dtiily.  Box 
FJ<litor  &  Publisher. 

OHIO  NEWSMEN:  A  l>etter-than-usual 
op|M)rtunity  awaits  you  on  medium-size<i 
Pennsylvania  daily  if  you  have  college 
dejrree  and  a  year  or  two  of  solid  re- 
portinjr  ex]K»rience.  Sen<l  photo  copies 
of  typical  'vork  anti  details  to  Box  200. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

.SAN  FBANCl.^CO  BAY  AREA  KbOOO 
intuninjr  ilaily  s**eks  manajrinj^  (*<lit()r 
with  slrtuivr  Itn-al  news  orient^ition,  <*di- 
t<»rial  wrilinjr  e\|ierience  (we're  con¬ 
servative).  anti  enthusiasm  for  repre- 
stuiiiii^  the  ne\\spai>er  in  the  commu¬ 
nity.  Ability  to  tlirect  city  side  staff  is 
a  vital  ctmsitleration  :  experience  in  lay- 
t»ut  anti  wire  tlesk  wt»rk  is  not.  Inclutlt* 
resume  with  reply.  Bttx  21(b  Etliltir  & 
Pulilisher. 

SPOU'IS  DESKMAN  for  New  Y«»rk 
tlaily.  Must  a  'prt»‘  with  nti  reluc¬ 
tance  alMUit  woikinvr  nijrhts  anti  week- 
entls.  i?3(M»  start.  Sentl  ctimplete  resume 
Box  212.  Etlittu*  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITORS 

Pt)silions  with  a  future  will  l»e  avail¬ 
able  stKm  on  a  lar^e  meln>politan  tlaily 
in  /im^  1.  We  are  kwtkinir  for  youn>r- 
intellijrent  e<litt>rs  who  are  capable  of 
sharj)  tnlitin^r  anti  accurate,  lively  heads. 
Applicants  shoultl  l»e  concerned  with 
makeup  anti  laytmt.  (i(mm1  pay  anti  lib¬ 
eral  Itt-nefits.  jb»x  225,  Etlitor  &  Pul>- 
lisher. 


WRITER  with  imatfinaiion :  needs  some 
desk  exiH'i’ience:  jrfKKl  with  camera: 
feature  writing  ability;  for  offset  semi¬ 
weekly  with  4.5(»0  circulation:  2  to  4 
vears’  ex|)erience  in  news.  Exctdlent 
location — 1^5  hours  from  l>eaches, 
mt)untains.  metropolitan  area.  Write, 
with  professitmal  anti  |^ersonal  refer¬ 
ences.  to  Bob  Allen.  Lebanon  Express, 
P.O.  Bt>x  54().  Lebanon.  Orejr. — HT355. 

READ  THIS.  ONE 
SENTENCE  AT  A  TIME 
ARE  YOU  A  CITY  EDITOR  or  as¬ 
sistant,  sui»ervisinjr  lo  t»r  mort*  jreneral 
staffers'*  Then  re«'id  the  next  sentence. 
Are  vtm  i>rtMlucli(»n-oriente<l.  able  to 
keep  }»eopIe  t»n  the  track  of  news?  Take 
the  next  sb-p-  Are  you  injrenious 
enough  to  come  u]t  with  a  tlifferent 
amtle  on  (he  siK>t  story  everyt»ne  else 
is  doin^r?  Oo  aheatl.  Do  you  l»elieve  tnat 
itM*al  news,  with  names,  atldresse?*  anti 
who  tlitl  what  to  whom,  is  th«*  heart  of 
a  newspaiKM-?  If  you’ve  jr<»tten  this  far. 
you  may  l>e  qualifiiMl  as  a  key  intlivitlual 
ft>r  one  <»f  America’s  most  iinusual 
}r!*t»ups.  Write  to  Box  21 S.  b^litor  & 
Publisher,  telling  how  yt>u  fit  the  re- 
tjuiremtnts  liste<l  alK)ve. 

NEW  YORK  STATE’S  largest  suburltan 
new  spat »er  jrroup.  facinjr  expansion. 
s<*eks  manntrinjr  etlitor.  Must  l>e  tjuick. 
fast  copy  ♦*<litor.  anti  ab’e  to  i>lay  role 
in  tmtstamlinK  RtK'hester  suburban 
ct»mmunity.  PtUential  for  advancement 
anti  etjuiiy.  Skill«*tl  t'roft*ssit>nal  <mly. 
ticnesee  Valiev  Newspapers,  I  S.  Main 
.St..  Pittsfonl.  N.Y.  145:i4.  (AC  716) 

WANT  A  BETTER  JOB? 
Journalism  placement  assistance  avail¬ 
able-all  dei>artmenLs.  Sell  us  on  your¬ 
self  with  full  resume,  samples,  refer¬ 
ences.  Free  2-month  recistration.  We 
evaluate,  recommend  to  employers  seek- 
insr  top  personnel.  Journalism  Talent 
Hank,  P.O.  Box  788.  Bremerton,  Wash. 
— os:no. 


MECHANICAL  LAYOL’T  ARTIST,  ex¬ 
perienced  in  producing  camera-ready 
advertisinff  layouts  with  cold-type  and 
repro  mat  services.  Must  be  capable  of 
vtdunie.  Call  Mr.  Si^T^er  (813)  688- 

8.50''!  or  write  913  S.  Florida  Ave.. 
Lakeland,  Fla. — 33803. 


OPERATORS-MACHIMSTS 

KETCHIKAN  DAILY  NEWS 
needs  comijetent  TTS  or  Linofilm  Key- 
l)oard  Operator  capable  operating  and 
supervising  operation  of  Superquick 
photocomposition  and  paste-up.  Contact 
Lew  Williams,  Box  79,  Ketchikan, 
Alaska — 99901, 

MACHINIST  for  14-machine  a.m.  daily. 
Completely  familiar  with  tape  opera¬ 
tion,  Elektrons  and  Compugraphic.  $193 
— 37%  hours — pensions — 8  holidays — 
liber.al  vacation  and  insurance  plan. 
W.  H.  Cross,  Pottstown  Mercury,  Potts- 
town.  Pa.  19466.  Ph ;  (214)  323-3000. 

HEAD  MACHINIST 
6-day  afternoon  daily  seeks  top-notch 
machinist  for  hot  metal  operation.  Ul¬ 
tra  modern  plant  located  in  upstate 
New  York.  All  benefits,  Blue  Cross, 
Blue  Shield,  major  medical  for  self  and 
family.  Paid  holidays  and  vacation, 
company-paid  pension  plan.  Top  salary 
for  top  man.  Send  complete  resume  in 
confidence  to  Thos.  Ceravolo,  Union 
Sun  &  Journal.  Lockjiort,  N.Y. — 14094. 


OPERATOR  with  floor  experience;  old, 
establishe<l  6-person  job  shop ;  excellent 
equipment.  Top  wages,  hospitalization, 
insurance  and  retirement.  Ideal  cli¬ 
mate.  Advancement  opportunity.  Ros¬ 
well  Printing  Co.,  Roswell,  N.M. 

MACHINIST  to  maintain  6  LinotyiK's. 
TTS  and  small  computer  in  So.  Cali¬ 
fornia:  semi-we<‘kly :  days.  Excellent 
Is'nefits.  Write  Box  23.7,  Editor  &  Pul>- 
lisher,  giving  background  and  refer¬ 
ences. 


PRESSME^-STEREOTYPERS 

BEAUTIFUL  SARASOTA,  FLORIDA  ! 
has  much  to  offer  for  year-round  living.  ; 
Need  experienced  person  for  combina¬ 
tion  department  with  8-unit  Hoe. 
$153.75  for  37%-hour  week  (nights).  : 
Fringe  tonefits.  Contact  Personnel  Of¬ 
fice,  The  Herald-Tribune  &  Sarasota 
Journal,  P.O.  Box  1719,  Sarasota.  Fla., 
— 33578 ;  or  phone  (813)  958-7755. 

PRESSMAN-STEREO-COMB  48-pagc 
Goss,  Rotary  autoplate,  immediately  for 
6-day  daily.  Ed.  Hauck,  Dickinson 
Press,  Dickinson,  N.D. — 58601.  (AC 
701)  225-8111. 

Ol'F.SET  PRESSMEN,  exi>erienced  on 
Goss  Urbanite.  Suburban,  or  similar. 
High  wages  many  fringe  lienefits. 
GchmI  opiKuMunity  with  fast-growing  or¬ 
ganization.  Write:  Genenil  Mgr.,  .Allied 
Ptg.  Corp..  1S3  William  St.,  Engle- 
wikkI.  N.J.— (17631 

PRESSMAN,  experienced,  for  4-Unit 
Cottrell  V-15A  Web  Offset.  Quality¬ 
conscious  and  hard-working ;  great  fu¬ 
ture  for  right  person.  Send  letter  stat¬ 
ing  background  and  salary  desirtsl  to 
The  Freeho'd  Transcript.  Box  110. 
Freehold.  N.J.- -0772s,  att’n :  Mr.  Ber- 
nanlini. 


TOP  MONEY  for  the  top  individual  in 
composing  room  who  is  familiar  with 
hot  and  cold-type  processes.  7-day 
evening  and  Sunday  operation  in  Mid¬ 
west.  GtHid  salary  with  best  of  fringe 
lienefits.  including  substantial  pension. 
Submit  resume,  listing  past  perform¬ 
ances.  qualifications  and  date  of  avail¬ 
ability.  Box  205.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  PRINTER  to  take 
charge  of  sni.iil  job  printing  shop.  LP 
.and  offset  oixration.  Must  be  able  to 
handle  Linotype,  Ludlow,  hand  com¬ 
position.  mark-ap.  press  work.  estim<at- 
ing  and  pricing.  Write  full  details  to 
Publisher : 

MONROE  EVENING  TIMES 
P.O.  Box  59.  Monroe,  Wise. — 53566 


MBlDILTiI-SIZBD  DAILY  needs  a  com¬ 
posing  room  foreman  familiar  with  cold- 
type  and  computer  operations.  Send  re- 
sum6  of  qualifications,  experience,  and 
background  to  Box  152,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


GENERAL  FOREMAN 
COMPOSING  ROOM 
Large  metropolitan  daily.  Zone  2,  look¬ 
ing  for  an  individual  with  experience 
in  computer  typesetting  and  knowledge 
of  hot  and  cold-type  composition.  Re¬ 
quires  successful  record  of  leadership 
and  results.  Must  have  I.T.U.  member¬ 
ship.  Forward  resume  indicating  pres¬ 
ent  earnings  to  Box  1785,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PRODUCTlOy 

NEWSPAPER 
PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

Must  have  proven  record  of  ability  to 
organize  and  direct  an  efficient  cold- 
type  newspaper  production  operation. 
Top  salary  and  outstanding  fringe  ben¬ 
efits.  Send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  149,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


CREATIVE  WRITER  with  administra¬ 
tive  talent  :  assistant  PR  director  for 
national  he.alth  organization.  Reply  to 
Box  177,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


SALESMEN 


PRODUCTION 

MAINTENANCE  MANAGER 
Experienced  individual  to  coordinate 
installation  of  presses  for  our  Produc¬ 
tion  Department.  Responsibility  will 
also  include  direction  of  machinists, 
electricians  and  power  maintenance. 
Excellent  career  opportunity  with  a 
large  city  daily  in  Zone  2.  Send  resume 
including  background,  experience  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  1780,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


PRESS  BLANKET 
SALESMAN 

Leading  manufacturer  of  LP  and 
offset  blankets,  drawsheets,  etc. 
for  newspapers  seeks  salesman 
to  take  over  established  Midwest 
territoiy,  call  on  pressroom  and 
mechanical  superintendents. 
Splendid  career  opportunity  for 
one  who  knows  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction.  Actual  pressroom  exper¬ 
ience  desirable.  Must  headquar¬ 
ter  in  or  near  Chicago,  be  will¬ 
ing  to  travel  extensively.  Good 
salary  plus  incentive  and  full 
benefits.  Car  furnished.  Send 
resume  in  confidence. 

BOX  222,  E&P 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
.‘Search  firm  seeks  individual  with  heavy 
experience  in  production  management 
in  commercial  printing  including  let-  | 
terprvss  and  offset  for  leading  com-  j 
mercial  printing  comp.any  in  outstand-  j 
ing  metro  Carolinas  location.  Must  1)C  I 
capable  of  supervising  five  foremen  and 
a  plant  employing  70  persons.  Salary 
in  the  mid-teens.  All  fees  paid.  Reloc.a- 
tion  paid  from  Zones  3  or  4.  Send  re¬ 
sume  with  present  salary:  write  for 
free  resume  kit  or  call  Martin  Grant,  ‘ 
Professional  Se.arch,  Ltd.,  1215  Lady  J 
St..  Columbia,  S.C.  29201.  Ph:  (803)  , 
254-1496. 


PROMOTION 

PROMOTION 

MANAGER 

Major  Pacific  Northwest  metropolitan 
newspaper  is  seeking  an  experienced 
and  creative  promotion  manager  to  de¬ 
velop  and  manage  a  centralist  promo¬ 
tion  and  research  department.  Must  be 
capable  of  developing  and  directing  an 
aggressive  staff  in  promotion  and  re¬ 
search.  Minimum  of  5  years  experience. 
Salary  commensurate  with  ability  and 
past  performance.  Please  send  detailed 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
100,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I’OSlXmNS  Vi  ANTED 

ACADEMIC^ 

VETERAN  UNIVERSITY  PROFESSOR 
(8  ye.ars*  in  U.S.,  abroad)  seekingr 
teaching  position  in  higher  education 
in  fall.  Age:  34.  Author  4  books,  nu¬ 
merous  articles,  filmstrips  on  mass 
communications.  Fulbright  scholar;  stu¬ 
dent  in  Europe,  Asia,  Latin  America. 
College  director  of  information,  report¬ 
er,  copy  reader  on  city  dailies.  Siiecial- 
ties:  comparative  communications,  his¬ 
tory  of  journalism,  reporting/^iting. 
Ph.D.  expected  in  fall.  Box  165,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

BUSINESS  MANAGER  or  Finance  Of¬ 
ficer:  Versed  in  all  revenue/expense 
departments  of  medium-size  dailies, 
large  weeklies,  radio.  Conversant  in 
letterpress  or  offset  plants  and  conver¬ 
sion  projects.  Accomplished  financial 
background,  computer,  advertising  and 
promotion  experience,  practical  man¬ 
agement  and  organization  philosophy. 
Age  42.  Box  185,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


METROPOLITAN  NEWSPAPER  needs 
aggressive  promotion  director  to  suiier- 
vise  sales  and  consumer  promotion. 
Should  have  experience  in  at  least  one 
are.a :  emphasis  on  creativity  and  imag¬ 
ination  :  reports  directly  to  manage¬ 
ment.  Application  should  lie  thorough. 
Giles  E.  Padel.  Vice-Pres.,  H.arte-Hanks 
Newspapers.  P.O.  Box  2171,  San  An¬ 
tonio,  Texas — 78206. 


PURLIC  RELATIONS 


PUBLISHER— GM  EDITOR 
Youthful  47.  reared  small  daily,  over 
20  years’  experience,  graduate  work 
journalism,  active  many  trade  associa¬ 
tions.  employed  corporate  public  rela¬ 
tions.  seeks  return  "First  Love" — news- 
I>ai>ering.  Ph :  Martin  Brown  for  re¬ 
sume.  (312)  S37-8539. 


CIRCULATOR  with  strong  background 
in  sales  development  desires  opiM)rtunity 
as  manager  on  aggressive  weekly  or 
daily  in  Zone  2.  Box  65,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  DIRECTOR 
Small  rur.al  university  in  Zone  2  seeks 
mature,  im.aginative  individual  to  co¬ 
ordinate  activities  of  fully  staffed  news 
and  publications  departments  and  to 
develop  from  scratch  a  diversified  pub¬ 
lic  relations  program  that  will  include 
personal  resnonsibility  for  writing  and 
disseminating  sports  information.  Suc¬ 
cessful  applicant  will  have  heavy  ex¬ 
perience  and  news  ideas  in  college  PR. 
Salary  to  $14,000.  Ideal  working  con¬ 
ditions  and  generous  fringe  benefits. 
Send  complete  resume  to  Box  175,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATOfR,  10  years*  experience  in 
all  phiuses;  good  motivator.  Seeking 
sui)ervisory  position  in  Zone  2.  Write 
Box  1  Sfi,  Editor  &  Publisher,  Excellent 
references. 


YOUNG,  AMBITIOUS  CM  desires 
change.  Managing  17,000  at  present:  12 
years’  ex|>erience  all  pha.ses.  Will  relo¬ 
cate.  Cs)mi>'ete  resume  ujx)n  request. 
Box  231,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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DISPLAY  ADVEIiTISlISG  EDITORIAL 


AT)  MANAGER-GENERAL  MANAGER 
Small  dally,  large  weekly.  Top  refer¬ 
ences.  Degree.  Prefer  Areas  2,  5,  4.  Box 
144,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Last  12  years’  associate  sales  m.anager 
national  staff:  18  years’  total  experi¬ 
ence.  Presently  employed  ’’working 
with”  sales  staffs  of  daily  newspajiers  I 
and  representatives.  Excellent  competi-  , 
tive  ’’track  record.”  Community- 
minde<l  family  man.  Box  1ST,  Editor  &  1 
Publisher.  I 

MOTIVATED  YOUNG  Al)  ' 
MANAGER 

ajre  :>2.  s«H*ks  an  opportunity  with  a  ^ 
lu'o^rssive,  thinkinjr  newspaiier  chain,  j 
I  havo  developed  a  success  motivation  . 
course  which  will  put  new  life  into  your 
(M'^ranization.  Contact  Rojrcr  L.  Peek,  | 
Ho>  101,  Tahoe  Vista.  Calif. — 95732.  , 
Call  (9161  546-2066  after  6  p.m.  ! 

AD  SPACE  SALESMAN,  retail.  5  ! 
years*  ex|)erience  major  pai>er,  seeks  | 
mov<*  to  /one  1  in  sales  or  manage¬ 
ment.  Itox  233,  Alitor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 

JOURNALLST-ARTIST  seeks  position 
as  art  critic  or  art  reporter  in  Zone 
1  or  2.  Undergraduate  work  in  art: 
master’s  in.  journalism.  Experienced 
reporter,  copy  e<litor,  layout,  advertis¬ 
ing  and  government.  Have  exhibited 
in  U.S.  and  abroad.  Box  206,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

FINANCIAL  EDITOR/ WRITER,  sea¬ 
soned,  top  credentials,  seeks  challeng¬ 
ing  growth  spot.  Box  48,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


I  HAD  TO  GET  PEOPLE 
OFF  MY  PAYROLL, 

IWT  I  CAN'T  GET 
THEM  OFF  MY  MIND  | 

I  am  a  Midwestern  publisher.  For  three  I 
generations  my  company  enjoyecl  suc¬ 
cess  in  a  specialized  market.  In  the 
Piist  few  years  this  market  has  dimin- 
ishe<l  to  the  point  that  we  can’t  turn  a 
profit  in  it  today.  I  had  to  let  go 
several  exceptionally  qualified,  talent^, 
creative  |)eop!e — editors,  writers,  art-  ■ 
ists,  photographers,  production  special¬ 
ists.  You  name  it — one  of  these  i)eople  : 
can  do  it.  If  you  are  looking  for  skilled  ' 
help  in  publishing,  or  in  any  other  I 
form  of  communications,  get  in  touch 
with  me  texiay.  Box  182,  E<litor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  ! 

-  I 

EXPERIENCED  copy  e<litor-reporter,  i 
a’l  phases  newsroom  work.  Married,  i 
Ph:  (ilO.T)  SST-S606.  i 


VETERAN  NEWSMAN  desires  work  as 
reporter  or  apprentice  copy  editor  in  or 
near  large  city.  M.S.  Columbia  J- 
School.  Box  178,  Etlitor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR  of  major  univer-  j 
sity  magazine  offers  broad  photo-jour- 
naiism-public  relations-broadcast  back¬ 
ground  for  eilitorship  or  PR  post  with 
C()llege,  foundation,  or  specialty  j>ubli- 
cation.  Box  169,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SUPERIOR  NEWSWRITER,  :51.  seeks 
opiKtrtunity  on  N.Y.  or  other  Eastern 
publication.  Box  176,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

12-YEAR-VETERAN.  3,6.  4  years’  man¬ 
aging  editor  5-1 5M  dailies,  J-Master. 
digs  deep  for  news,  seeks  permanent 
liosition  in  Area  8  or  6.  Good  refer¬ 
ences.  Call  713-245-8086,  or  write  P.O. 
Box  1470,  Bay  City,  Texas — 77414. 


ENTERTAINMENT  WRITER/EDITOR 
highly  qualified.  TV,  movies,  theater, 
needs  change  of  climate.  Family  man. 
Prefer  4,  8,  9.  Box  121,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR ;  now  edi¬ 
torial  writer  with  7  years’  experience 
and  No.  2  man  on  ^itorial  page  of 
metropolitan  daily.  Under  35.  Moder¬ 
ately  conservative.  Salary  requirement: 
$20,000.  Box  157,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AWARD-WINNING  NEWSMAN,  26. 
five  years’  experience,  seeks  job  which 
will  allow  him  to  give  reign  to  creative 
ideas.  Can  handle  all  writing  and  photo 
work.  Now  editor  of  8M  daily.  Would 
like  to  manage  weekly,  do  PR,  or 
sports,  or  bureau,  or  put  out  house  or¬ 
gan.  Prefer  Area  6.  Box  164,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  medium 
daily.  A  real  pro,  in  his  prime,  who 
can  put  it  all  together.  Take  the  road 
to  excellence.  Box  163,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

WASHINGTON  EDITOR.  35,  seeks 
e.xecutive  spot  in  D.C.-Baltimore-Va. 
area.  Metro  desk  background,  top  dail¬ 
ies.  Now  editing,  directing.  Production 
specialist.  Box  168,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPYREADER — experienced  to  the 
brim:  having  been  in  the  profession  a 
life-time:  and  being  now  71.  I  hasten 
to  add  that  I’m  sort  of  a  male  Gloria 
Swanson,  health-wise.  So,  ye  editors, 
count  upon  getting  your  money’s  worth, 
copyreading-wise.  Presently  employed. 
Box  159,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  COPY  EDITOR  with  command  of  Ian-  i 
J  guage  and  strong,  varied  background  | 
'  of  newspaper  experience.  Sp«“ializes  in  j 
etlitorial  page,  in-depth,  ix)litical,  and  i 
public  affairs  copy.  Mature— -dei)endable.  | 
California,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  i 
‘  Southwest  Texas.  Box  229,  Editor  &  ' 
Publisher. 


j  J-GRAD,  36.  seeks  news  job,  any  size 
:  daily:  12  yeai’s’  of  ex|>erience  editing, 
j  publishing.  Tom  Witherspoon,  1209 
Spruce  St.,  PeU-rsburg,  Ind. — 47567. 

I  DEMANDING  ECOLOGY-SCIENCE 
!  post.  Boxed-in  editor/writer  of  uncom- 
'  monly  wide  experience.  Box  204,  Editor 
t  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER.  2^/2  years’  experience  in 
all  areas,  seeks  position  on  pai)er  over 
35,000  circulation.  Has  Master’s  in  His¬ 
tory.  Box  209,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


27-YEAR-fyLD  REPORTER.  M.S.J.,  3 
,  years’  experience  with  dailies,  wants 
j  general  assignment  job  with  investiga- 
]  tive  and  feature  assignments  with  prt)- 
gix'ssive  paiier.  Box  238,  E<litor  &  Pub-  , 

I  Usher. 

j  SCIENCE  WRITING  START  wanted 
I  by  June  grailuate.  Hits  exi)erience  cov- 
!  ering  NASA,  including  Apollo-14 
i  launch.  Gotxl  writer  and  photographer, 
j  Box  214,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

;  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  goal  of  j 
i  newspaperwoman,  17  years’  exi)erience  | 
!  suburban  N.Y.  daily:  features,  general,  j 
I  religious  page  and  column,  social  edi¬ 
tor,  public  s|>eaking.  Box  217,  Eilitor 
&  Publisher.  ; 


TALENTED,  SEASONED  REPORTER. 
31,  desires  creative  assignments  with 
gutsy  New  York  paper,  magazine,  or 
what  have  you.  Box  23,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

ASPIRING  YOUNG  JOURNALIST 
with  freshly-inked  diploma  seeks  em¬ 
ployment.  Needs  only  experience  to 
complement  native  genius.  Box  171, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


BOOK  CRITIC.  29.  free-hince,  vast  ex¬ 
perience,  60  reviews  annually  in  15  top  ; 
journals,  seeks  iiermanent  critic’s  slot.  I 
Box  221.  E<litor  &  Publisher.  i 

TOP-NOTCH  FEMALE  J-GRAD  look-  j 
ing  for  a  start.  Bright,  inquisitive,  I 
good  ret)orter.  Community  government  | 
and  urban  lUXTblems  background.  Box 
236,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SEASONED  NEWSMAN  wants  to  ap-  1  YOUNG.  MARRIE’D 

ply  talents  to  building  progressive  pa-  I  REPORTER/PHOTOGRAPHER  TEAM 
per.  Now  in  managerial  ixjst  on  drift-  seeks  jobs  on  daily.  Area  4  or  6.  M.S. 
ing  metlium  daily.  Broad  experience :  j  Columbia,  World  Press  Photo  winner, 
good  education.  Available  March.  Box  |  Available  July.  Box  227,  Bklitor  &  Pub- 
170,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ‘  lisher. 
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SEMI-WKfc'KLY  EDITOR,  exporienced. 
desires  immeiliate  move  to  hirjre  or 
meilium  daily  staff.  Toi>  N.M.P.A. 
award-winner  (’70).  Solid  background 
news/photography.  H.S.  Journalism.  34, 
married.  Box  228,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MAN,  24,  wants  reiH)rting,  writing 
s|M)t.  Political  Science  M.A.,  journalism 
minor.  Small  town  radio  and  newspaiier 
experience.  Prefer  small  daily.  No  mili¬ 
tary  commitment.  Box  226,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

TALENT.  INDUSTRY,  EXPERIENCE 
Available  June  (flexible)  for  right  iK>st: 
e<iitor/wriU*r  in  news  or  sports.  If  you 
nee<l  a  (luality,  all-phase  pro.  I’m  your 
man.  Box  241,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  small  daily.  24,  can 
handle  general  assignment;  seeks  job 
in  Maine,  New  Hampshire  or  Vennont. 
Box  224,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER ;  former  daily 
managing  e<litor:  midwest  native,  (iOP* 
liox  223,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  ENTERTAINMENT 
columnist  and  writer  at  major  daily; 
has  done  layout  ami  eiliting  for  maga-  j 
zine  and  newspa|>er.  Box  216,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ALERT  NEWSWOMAN.  24.  three  I 
years’  metro  daily,  6  months’  wire 
service,  overseas  stringer  for  New  York  ; 
Times.  Solid  reiMirting  in-depth.  Any 
Zone.  Box  210,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

PENNEY- WIN  NINti  woman’s  eilitor 
wants  job  as  women’s  or  newsfeature’s 
re|K>rter-deskman.  Young, talente<l — will¬ 
ing  to  work.  Box  2U7,  Alitor  &  Pul)- 
lisher. 

EDITOR/WRITER  seeks  publishing  job. 
Experience:  marketing,  public  relations, 
offset  production,  technical  and  feature  ; 
writing,  and  a<lvertising.  John  Suddath,  , 
2711  N.  Fitzhugh  (Apt.  L),  Dallas,  i 
Texas— 75204.  Ph :  (214)  826-0273. 


REPORTER-EDITOR,  36.  with  15 
years’  as  writer,  editor,  layout,  bureau 
chief,  seeks  challenge  back  home.  Can 
and  have  run  staff.  April  or  after.  Pre¬ 
fer  Zones  1-3;  consider  all.  Top  refer¬ 
ences.  Don  Henry.  61 A  Hechtseestrasse, 
8  Munich  80,  Germany. 


EDITOR — Small  daily  or  weekly  in 
Southwest.  Productive,  dependable  pro 
with  strong,  brojul  exi>erience  as  writer 
and  editor.  Capable  of  directing  the 
work  or  doing  it  himself.  Can  cover 
and  write  the  story,  cxlit  and  head-up 
the  copy,  lay  out  and  make  up  the  page, 
w’rite  the  column  and  the  e<iitorial,  di¬ 
rect  the  sUiff,  and  make  it  all  look 
easy.  Box  203,  Editor  &  Pulilisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

CONCERNED  PHOTOGRAPHER,  B.A., 
27,  wants  chance  to  prove  ability  with 
magazine  or  daily.  Box  140,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


GAL  PHOTOGRAPHER,  2  years’  ex- 
I>erience  top  Connecticut  weekly,  seeks 
expanded  opportunity  with  forward- 
looking  daily  or  weekly,  or  with  fea¬ 
ture-oriented  magazine.  Solid  darkroom 
technician,  work  best  under  pressure. 
Top  references.  Resume  upon  request. 
Chart  Area  1  or  2.  Ph:  (AC  203)  735- 
1818,  7  a.m.  to  2:30  p.m.;  after  3  p.m. 
(203)  929-1058. 

J-SCHOOL  MA  with  considerable  photo¬ 
graphic  exi)erience  and  talent  desires 
l>osition  as  photographer  or  photo  edi¬ 
tor  in  publications  field.  Box  219.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

i  PRESSME^-STEREOTYPERS 

WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN— 12  years’ 
in  trade.  6  in  offset — camera  through 
press.  Ph:  (209)  823-2945;  or  write 
Box  5,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRBSSMAN/STEREOTYPER  wishes  to 
relocate.  Zone  6  or  8 ;  25  years’  exper¬ 
ience  stereotyper  and  pressman,  color, 
all  phases  operation.  Box  1647,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PRATERS 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN— 
Newspaper  or  publications;  TTS  Justi¬ 
fied  or  Computer.  My  salary  from  your 
savings.  Prefer  Florida.  (Shy,  ain’t  I?). 
Box  154,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 
GENERAL  FOREMAN 
Seeks  similar  or  production  manage¬ 
ment  i)osition  with  i)rogressive  daily. 
References.  Box  99.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

LET  THIS  UNION  PRO  evaluate  your 
eomi)Osing  room  toward  a  salary  plus 
guaranteed  savings  management  ar¬ 
rangement.  Metro  or  medium  preferrerl. 
Strict  confidence.  Box  239,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FOREMAN,  exi>erienced,  efficient,  ag¬ 
gressive.  Know  ITU  law  and  work  well 
with  ireople.  Available  immetliately !  Re¬ 
sume  on  request.  Box  213,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

JOURNALIST  with  PR  and  merlia  past 
seeks  PR  challenge.  Box  172,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicote  location  witbout  tpeeifie  identtfieation 
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Acquittal  in  Old  Bailey  nullifies 
Official  Secrets  Act  for  press 


|{v  Roll] 


In  a  summation  to  12  jurors 
at  the  “Old  Bailey”  criminal 
court  in  Lotidon,  Judge  Sir  Ber¬ 
nard  Caulfield  has  made  legal 
history  and  press  histoiy  by  in¬ 
terpreting  Britain’s  “Official 
Secrets  Act”  so  that  the  British 
j)ress  has  now  lost  its  previ¬ 
ous  fear  of  “Official  Secrets 
Act”  criminal  charges.  Judge 
Caulfield’s  .summation  contained 
the  most  imjjortant  declaration 
about  i)ress  fieedom  in  Britain 
for  many  years. 

The  significance  of  Judge 
Caulfield’s  summation  is  that  in 
Britain  all  formally  declared  le¬ 
gal  oi)inions  of  high  court 
judges  automatically  become 
“Common  Law”  if  the  jurors 
accept  these  opinions,  and  if  no 
appeal  court  rejects  them.  Be¬ 
cause  all  the  defendants  about 
whose  case  Judge  Caulfield 
made  his  summation  were  ac¬ 
quitted.  and  because  in  Britain 
the  ))rosecution  cannot  appeal 
against  an  acciuittal,  Judge 
Caulfield’s  oi)inions  about  the 
“Ofiicial  Secrets  Act”  and  press 
fieedom  are  now  British  “Com¬ 
mon  Law,”  which  could  be  cited 
as  a  valid  precedent  by  the  de- 
fen.se  in  any  similar  trial. 

Newspaper  a  il<*f<‘tidaiil 

The  defendants  in  this  trial 
which  lasted  17  days  were  the 
LotuJon  Ddilii  Telcfiraph  pub¬ 
lishing  company;  (>4-year-old 
Brian  Rolierts.  editor  of  the 
conservative  Siuxhnj  Telegraph 
(the  Dailg  Telegm)tli's  Sunday 
newspaper  ) ;  .oG-year-old  Colo¬ 
nel  Douglas  Cairns,  an  army 
officer;  and  28-year-old  free¬ 
lance  journalist  and  conser¬ 
vative  parliamentary  candidate 
Jonathan  Aitken,  whose  late  fa¬ 
ther  Sir  William  Aitken  was  a 
nejihew  of  the  late  Lord  Bea- 
verbrook,  a  cousin  of  the 
present  Beaverbrook  Newspa¬ 
pers  publisher  Sir  Max  Aitken, 
and  a  Con.seiwative  member  of 
Parliament.  All  were  accused  of 
breaking  the  “Official  Secrets 
Act” — the  law  used  for  espion¬ 
age  trials. 

The  case  concerned  a  secret 
report  about  the  Nigerian  civil 
war,  which  Colonel  Robert 
Scott,  defense  adviser  to  the 
British  embassy  in  Nigeria,  had 
written  in  December  1969  for 
Prime  Minister  Harold  Wilson’s 
Labor  government.  This  secret 
report  revealed  fully  the  mili¬ 
tary  plans  of  the  Nigerian  lead¬ 


er  General  Gowon  for  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  rebel  state 
Biafra,  and  also  contained  very 
sti’ong  criticisms  of  the  Nigeri¬ 
an  army  for  its  faults,  its  mis¬ 
takes,  and  its  tremendous 
wa.ste.  (The  Wilson  government 
supported  Gowon  against 
Biafra,  and  sent  him  arms.) 

Colonel  Scott  sent  a  copy  of 
that  secret  report  to  his  friend 
Colonel  Douglas  Cairns,  who 
was  an  official  British  observer 
of  the  Nigerian  civil  war,  and 
was  entitled  to  read  it.  But 
Colonel  Cairns  passed  on  the 
report  “For  Your  Information” 
to  the  retired  British  general 
Henry  Alexander,  wdio  support¬ 
ed  Gowon,  and  with  the  British 
Labor  government’s  blessing 
gave  public  lectures  in  support 
of  Nigeria  against  Biafra. 

General  Alexander  is  a  very 
influential  member  of  the  Con¬ 
servative  party  in  the  rural 
constituency  Malton  and  Thirsk 
where  he  lives.  He  had  helped 
to  make  his  young  friend,  Jona¬ 
than  Aitken,  the  Conservative 
parliamentary  candidate  for 
this  safe  Conservative  constitu¬ 
ency.  Aitken  had  visited  Biafra 
as  a  journalist,  and  passionate¬ 
ly  supported  Biafra  against 
Nigeria. 

To  win  an  argiiiiieiit 

During  a  private  party  in 
General  Alexander’s  home  on 
the  evening  of  December  22, 
1969,  Nigeria-supporter  Alex¬ 
ander  and  Biafra-supporter 
Aitken  argued  about  the  Ni¬ 
gerian  civil  war.  To  convince 
Aitken  that  Nigeria  would 
win  very  soon,  Alexander  lent 
Aitken  “in  strict  confidence”  for 
one  night  Colonel  Scott’s  secret 
report.  Aitken  sold  a  photostat 
of  it  to  the  Savdag  Telegraph 
for  .")00  pounds  ($1400),  which 
he  later  gave  to  charity.  The 
report  was  printed  verbatim  as 
a  scoop  in  the  Sunday  Tele¬ 
graph.  on  January  1,  1970. 

By  coincidence,  the  Nigerian 
civil  war  ended  on  that  day 
with  Gowon’s  final  victory,  as 
Gowon  had  carried  out  all  the 
military  plans  mentioned  in  the 
Scott  rejiort  before  the  Scott  re¬ 
port  was  published.  But  Gowon 
was  furious  about  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  report  which  at¬ 
tacked  his  army,  and  immedi- 
,  ately  deported  Colonel  Scott 
from  Nigeria. 

At  that  time,  Harold  Wilson’s 


Labor  government  was  angry 
and  worried  about  the  leaking 
of  secret  information  by  civil 
servants  and  diplomats  hostile 
against  the  Labor  government. 
It  decided  to  make  a  drastic  ex¬ 
ample  of  those  w'ho  had  pub¬ 
lished  the  Scott  report,  and 
those  w'ho  had  caused  its  publi¬ 
cation.  Sunday  Telegraph  editor 
Roberts,  the  Daily  Telegraph 
publishing  company,  Aitken, 
and  Cairns  were  charged  with 
breaking  the  “Official  Secrets 
.4ct.”  This  meant  a  sensational 
criminal  trial,  with  the  risk  of 
heavy  jail  sentences  for  the  in¬ 
dividual  defendants,  and  the 
risk  of  a  tremendous  fine  for 
the  Daily  Telegraph  company. 

Crimiiiul  charge; 

Because  of  this  criminal 
charge,  Aitken  decided  not  to 
take  part  in  the  national  elec¬ 
tion  last  June.  (If  he  had  not 
been  charged,  he  would  be  today 
a  Conservative  Member  of  Par¬ 
liament.)  The  Conservative 
Member  of  Parliament  for  that 
consistency,  who  had  intended 
to  retire  because  of  his  age,  be¬ 
came  the  candidate  again  in¬ 
stead  of  Aitken,  and  was  re¬ 
elected.  Whether  Aitken,  now 
acquitted,  w’ill  become  that  con- 
.stituency’s  Conservative  candi¬ 
date  again,  is  still  in  question. 

The  Conservatives  called  the 
whole  charge  a  political  trial 
staged  by  the  Labor  government 
political  and  diplomatic  reasons. 
Although  the  so-called  commit¬ 
tal  proceedings  before  a  London 
magistrates’  court  were  held 
during  last  year’s  spring,  the 
main  trial  at  the  “Old  Bailey” 
began  in  January  1971  because 
the  defense  had  requested  a 


long  time  to  deal  with  a  tremen¬ 
dous  amount  of  documents  and 
other  technical  material.  Be¬ 
tween  the  committal  proceed¬ 
ings  and  the  trial  was  the  elec¬ 
tion  which  brought  the  Conser¬ 
vatives  to  power. 

Po\»  «‘r  «)f  I  hr  judge 

In  Britain  (as  in  America) 
only  the  jurors  from  the  people 
decide  about  guilt  or  innocence. 
But  nothing  influences  them 
more  than  the  judge’s  summa¬ 
tion  immediately  before  they  re¬ 
tire,  in  w'hich  the  judge  tells 
them  what  the  law  is.  Jurors 
regard  the  wigged  judge  as  the 
man  who  knows. 

During  his  whole  summation. 
Judge  Caulfield  made  complete¬ 
ly  clear  that  in  his  opinion  the 
defendants  should  not  have  been 
accused.  He  went  as  far  as  he 
could  to  charge  the  Labor  gov¬ 
ernment  with  having  wanted  to 
stage  a  political  trial. 

Judge  Caulfield  said  that  a 
trial  for  breaking  the  “Official 
Secrets  Act”  could  be  a  conve¬ 
nient  substitute  for  a  political 
trial  without  the  government  in¬ 
curring  the  odium  of  staging  a 
political  trial.  He  pointed  out 
that  the  pi’osecution  had  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  Scott  rejiort  had 
not  contained  one  word  which 
concerned  British  national  se¬ 
curity — and  said  the  prosecution 
had  been  completely  wrong 
when  it  had  told  the  jurors  that 
anyone  who  reveals  the  contents 
of  a  document  officially  stamped 
“Confidential”  breaks  the  law. 
“This  is  not  the  law,”  said 
Judge  Caulfield. 

He  also  told  the  jurors  that 
in  Britain  the  press  does  7iot 
have  the  duty  to  seek  any  gov¬ 
ernment  advice  about  what  it 
could  print — because  from  there 
would  l)e  only  a  v’ery  short  next 
step  to  being  told  what  not  to 
print. 

“This  trial  is  very  impor- 
(Conthiued  on  page  50J 
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TODAY,  Florida's  Space  Age  Newspaper,  Is  the  first  from  Earth 
to  be  delivered  on  the  Moon. 

The  Cape  Kennedy  dally  was  among  the  personal  possessions  of 
Captain  Alan  B.  Shepard  Jr.,,  commander  of  Apollo  14,  and 
personally  delivered  by  him  on  Friday,  February  5,  1971. 
Capt.  Shepard,  America's  first  man  In  space,  accorded  TODAY 
the  honor  because  "so  many  TODAY  readers  are  directly  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  success  of  the  flight." 

The  edition  of  TODAY  which  astronaut  Shepard  left  on  the  lunar 
surface  Is  the  newspaper's  award-winning  special  section, 
"Man's  Odyssey  to  the  Moon,"  a  24-page  space  age  history 
acclaimed  the  best  In  the  nation  by  the  Aerospace  Writers 
Association  of  America. 

At  the  Cape,  as  with  TODAY,  everything  Is  GO! 


First  on 
the  Moon! 

TODy4Y 

A  Gannett  Newspaper  Making  Journalism  History 


Printed  in 


She  helps  buyers  beware 


Scripps-Howard  Newspapers'  Ann  McFeatters  interviews  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Chairman,  Miles  Kirkpatrick 


A  pretty  young  housewife.  Grocery  shopper.  Family  budget 
keeper.  And  a  first  rate  investigative  reporter. 

This  happy  combination  of  attributes  makes  our 
consumer  affairs  writer,  Ann  McFeatters,  one  of  the  liveliest, 
most  readable  members  of  the  Washington  staff  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers. 

She  covers  President  Nixon’s  consumer  affairs  adviser, 
Mrs.  Virginia  Knauer,  and  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Chairman  Miles  Kirkpatrick.  She  prowls  supermarkets  to 
explain  why  the  6-cents-off  brand  of  soap  can  be  more 
expensive  than  the  4-cents-off  brand. 

She  has  told  readers  of  the  Scripps-Howard  newspapers 
the  story  behind  the  story  of  mercury-poisoned  seafood.  And 
unsafe  toys.  And  the  comparative  merits  of  pricing  prac¬ 
tices.  And  why  Federal  officials  contend  that  laundry 
detergents  menace  the  environment. 


No  less  important,  she  reduces  her  often  complex  subject 
matter  to  lively,  easy-to-read  language  that  every  man  or 
woman  of  the  house  can  readily  grasp. 

A  Marquette  University  graduate  in  journalism,  Ann 
worked  on  several  Scripps-Howard  newspapers  and  won  an 
Edward  J.  Meeman  award  for  reporting  on  conservation  be¬ 
fore  joining  Scripps-Howard’s  Washington  bureau  last  year. 

Since  then  she  has  ranged  from  executive  offices  to 
Capitol  Hill  and  into  the  market  place  to 
help  buyers  beware  of  getting  less  than 
fair  value  for  the  consumer  dollar. 

SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
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